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, sweet, ataetl tone of Columbia Records ~ 
delights the ear. “A concord of sweet sounds.” 
They reproduce all the characteristic timbre and sym- 
pathetic qualities of the human voice with absolute fidelity. 
All harsh, metallic, disagreeable sounds are entirely: 
eliminated, makifig (Columbia Records the smoothest known. 
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all others, by actual test. Thousands 
Aipadiscarding other Records for the 
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CHANGING Camp 


Camp Kits and Camp Life 


CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 





PRACTICAL hand book for the woods, founded on many hunting trips, with a varied assortment of guides and 
after many kinds of game and fish. The veteran sportsman as well as the neophyte will read the bcok with 
pleasure and profit. It is the condensed wisdom of a sensible, outdoor man, but it is entertaining reading as 

well as valuable information. 


The arrangement of the book adds very much to its practical effectiveness. The index is also full and definite : 
the chapters classify the inf.rmation in exactly the way iri which the sportsman is apt to need it. 


“ A book that will appeal to every true sportsman. He has the knack of offering condensed wisdom in the most 
attractive form enlivened with stories.’’—Boston Herald. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


Proimincsy Canter Some Lake Fish That Played With Me 

The Man Behind the Gun ? Some Deer That I Have Met 

The Wangan Some Moose That I Know About 

Camps and Camp Fires Some Geese and Ducks That Flew Away 

Camp Cooking Some Partridges That Taught Me a Thing or Two 
What To Do if Lost in the Woods Some of the Pleasures of Trapping 


Some Trout That Taught Me Something About Angling Some Suggestions About Camping Out 
Some Black Bass, Sir, That I Didn’t Get Some Remedies for Sickness or Accidents in Camp 


“It is just the kind of book that these who love the woods have long been looking for.’”-—Man’s Woods 
‘ It is practical and should drive all who can get there to the woods.'’—Sun. 














Special Offer 


Send us $2.50 and we will send 
you a cloth bound copy of ‘‘ Camp 
Kits and Camp Life,’’ postage pre- 
paid, together with a year's 
subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. If you are already a 
subscriber to FIELD AND 
STREAM we will extend your 
subscription one year from the 
date it expires. The regular price 
of this book alone is $1.60, pust 
paid. 


Make all orders payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB’G CO, 
35 West 2ist Street, NEW YORK 
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KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


dvertisements will be inserted under this classifieation for FIVE 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash 


Special rate for display advertising for breeders under this classifi- 
cation, if not exceeding two inches, $3:75 per inch, $2.00 one- 
inch. Cash must accompany order. 

Mr. James Watson, the well-known editor of ‘The Dog Book,” 
fs now in charge of the Kennel Department of * Field and Stream.” 
Mr. Watson will give advice as to dogs and all matters appertaining 
to their care and treatment, and may be addressed at Hackensack, N.J. 





Numbers aid Initials count as 











Alice Roosevelt’s 
BOSTON TERRIER ‘*FASHION” 
was bred and sold by Fred’k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee, $25. 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos- 
ton Terrior Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed thisseason. Puppies and grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 
guaranteed. FRED’K E. RICE, 

Pennsylvania Hotel 
3sth Street. cor. 8th Avenue, NewYork | 














Gordon Setters 

Mas A., 8 \ d Be 
FOR SALE 9 182: > page A dh os 
eligible for registration; males, $25, females, $20. At 
stud, Ch. Teddy A, 60875, $20. Mason A., 84202, $15. 


Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 














COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock at 
moderate prices 


REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


For particulars address 
HENRY JARRETT (The Pascal) Philadelphia, Pa. 





- 
.* 



















At Stud | 
MILNSHAW MASHER 


(Chicklet-Pomeranian ) 
FEE 815.00 


ALWAYS ON HAND: French Bulls, Pomer- 
anians, Yorkshire Terriers and Griffon Brux- | 


1S. 
JULES FEROND, 
236 West 46th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE: 4439 BRYANT 








Milnshaw Masher 





| POINTERS! 


| Englis 


| Pointers, thorough] 


“THE STANFORD BEAGLES”, — “GET THE BEST!” 
Showspecimens, studdogs, broodbitches, and youngsters, 
for winter hunting, eligible to registry. Catalogue, stud- 
ecards, and photos, 6c. stamps. ‘Stanford Kennels,’’ Ban- 
gall, N.Y. 
FOR SALE—Beautiful Irish 
cents for illustrated catalogue. 
I ine ee 8 a eS 
FOR SALE—Airedale Terriers, from imported stock. Lake 
Dell Farm Kennels, 405 Colman, Seattle, Wash. 
FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, rough and ready. Stamp for 
circular. Culberton Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE —Pedigreed English Setter Dog, partly broken 
C. Pipher, Nampa, Idaho. 

FOR SALE—Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Pointer Bitch one 
year old for $15.00. Hillside Kennels, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. Comrade 
Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Sporting and pet dogs, cattle, sheep, swine, 
pigeon, ferrets and rabbits. Fifty-six page catalogue, 

10 cents. C. G. Lloyd, Dept. V, Sayre, Bradford Co., Pa. 





Setter Puppies. Send 4 
C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, 




















FOR SALE—Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Norwegian Bearhounds. Illustrated catalogue four cents 
in stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE—My pack of high-class ‘‘Walker” dogs, all 
bred in the purple. Three extra well broken to fox 
Fast and dead game. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 
COCKERS—A fine line of puppies in reds and blacks from 
registered stock. Prices to suit purchaser and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Arthur C. Burns, Franklin, Del. Co., N. Y- 
FOR SALE—Broke and unbroke fox and wolf hounds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. Phillips, Cynthiana, Ky. 


WANTED—One or a pair well bred Irish Water Spaniel 
Pups. J. L. Schmidt, Manning, Iowa. 

OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize at 
World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 

POINTERS! POINTERS!—Do you want a 
first-class pointer dog or bitch that can win on the Bench, 

or do zou want a well broken pointer or setter? Pointers, 

Irish and: Gordon setters constantly on hand. For 
a first-class dog or puppy of the above breeds write Fred P. 
Kirby, Woodbury, N. J. 





























THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Offer seme choice high-bred English Setters and 
trained and untrained. Bitches 
in whelp and pure es. Place orders now for your 
season’s shooting dog and compent or for nN 
Ne ae pomeeeee Address 8S. A. HALEY. 
a . ° ° 

















Griffons Bruxellois | 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, L. 1. 





Attention, Bulldog Men 
We have imported at great expense the 
heavyweight bulldog, obpi~ 
who has on several occasions defeated the Philadel- 
phia. sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 
GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East sist St., NEW YORK 

















FINNIGAN | 


2 years thoteatinaphicoting dog trainer of America, has 
= extra trained and superior working pointers and 
setters broken to hunt to the gun or partridge, woodcuck 
and quail. We want fair prices for the quality, nocheap 
trained dogs at any price. 


FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene, N.Y. 











SIRIUS Kennels 


(Registered with American Kennel Club) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
Young stock and house broken dogs for sale. At stud 
—Murray’s Chirstie, No. 89956. Fee, $10. Address 
ARTHUR C. TYLER, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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WENZ & MACKENSEN 
YARDLEY, PA. 





AGENTS FOR | 
PHEASANTS: Ringnecked, Golden, Silver, White, 


Reeves, Amherst, Versicolor. Elliot, Soemmering, 
Impeyan, Peacock, Argus, Melanotus, Satyr, Trago- 
ans, Prince Wales and others. SWANS: White, 
Biack, black-necked and Bewick. tong Geese, Ducks 
and Pigeons, Peafowl, Flamingoes, Cranes, Storks. 
GAME BIRDS: Quail, Partridges, Black Game and 
Cavercailzies.) DEER: Red Deer, Fallow, Roe-deer, 
Axis, Japanese, Albino, Gazelles, Antelopes, etc. 
Wild Boars, Foxes, Hares, Rabbits, Squirrels and 
Ferrets. Bears, Monkeys. Dogs, etc. 

Write for price-list to Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, 
Pa., Agents for Julius Mohr, Jr., Ulm-Germany, ex- 
sporter of Wild’ Animals, Live Game, Ornamental 
nal and Water Fowl. 


















Very fast and 
Pedigreed Foxhounds—{ii.c9 boc. ta Fors, 
also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 
Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dogs as live. Fully guaranteed. State 
wants. Address —. D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 














LIVE QUAIL 


Northern Bob White, California Valley and Plumed 
Mountain Quail. Gambles Partridge. ll fat and in fine 
shape. And don’t forget that I guarantee safe arrival of 
all shipments at destination in perfect condition. 

Prices are attractive too. 

I also offer for sale 10 varieties of wild ducks and geese, 
including Wood ducks. Also several varieties of pheasants. 

Write at once for price list F. 


F. WALLACE EVANS, Game Farm 
OAK PARK, ILL. 








CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


IS THE BEST DOG FOOD IN THE 
WORLD BECAUSE IT IS ALL THAT 
A DOG FOOD SHOULD BE: 





Easily Digested 
Highly Nutritious 


Carefully Prepared 

Best for the Teeth 

Best for the Bowels 

Best for the General Health 


Send for Free Sample 
and Booklet 


St. Paul Bread Company 
559 View St. St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Selling Agents: H. A. Roprnson &.Co., 
125 Front Street, New York City 














ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 

M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Greaduap, & ¥. | 























GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 





The Farm Kennels have the largest and 
best kennel of Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 


panion. _ No smart equipage is complete without 
them, Broken dogs ——s stock and puppies 
always for sale. Send for stud cards, price and 
descriptive circulars. 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 
F. Appleton, Manager § White Plains, N. Y. 





SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


We have prepared our semi-annual draft, comprising about 

50 of our best American bred fox terriers. They range 

in price from $25.00 to $150.00 each, commensurate with 

their value, and there is quality in each and every one of 

them. If interested would be glad to send you a sale list 
Address: 


The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 


























Dr. A. C. DANIELS’ 
| WORM EXPELLER 


Warranted to remove any kind of 
Worms or money refunded. 








DR. A. C. DANIELS, 

174 Milk St., Boston 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem- 
edies for home treatment of horses, 
cattle, d cats, sheep and swine are 
sold by and dealers. 
Insist on having DANIELS’, the best. 
Or. Daniels’ Worm Expelier. 
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RECOM=- 
MENDED BY 

THE BEST 
VETERINARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


5Q00 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
DOG OWNERS 


THE DOGS EAT IT 
WITHOUT COAXING 


FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 


OLD GRISTMILL: CHARLESTOWN MASS 














G3” HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE Amateur 
ED. F. F MADERLEIN. Traine 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, @ 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsof thedog subservient to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritissand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The os is = prnetes ce < er of 
over 30 years’ experience whose system is u 
date ae Eee 


rh 











wee corte Oi 


scent JURE QUT cIANOTAATE 


theo. Dd tical experience throusheus. t. 
Not yo volume ‘of pee reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Sent guises soostes 


Si coc Eusossad, 8180. ADoRasa = 


| FIELD AND STREAM, 38 West 21st Street, New York. 








AN ILLUSTRATED 
DOG MAGAZINE 


Dogdom is devoted 
solely to dog fanciers 
It is the best and 
highest class exclus- 
ive dog journal pub- 
lished. @ No sports- 
man can afford to 
be without it. 


Send to-day for 
Sample Copy 
FREE 


and “ist of prem- 
ium pictures given 
away with every 
subscription. 














Dogdom is for sale on news-stands er 
mailed direct for $1.00 per year. 


DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


————<—<——————— $$ —_———————————————  _O_ OOS 
@7™ Send for our new catalog of dog and kennel supplies 
—everything for the dog fancier—medicines, books, 
foods, collars, soaps, disinfectants, crates, etc.. etc 











FASHION’S DOG 
Be vias ae ee oe an Eee 
aoe stock. The best tempered pets in the 
Canine world. Write for prices and particulars 

NAIROD KENNELS (Registered ay 

515 Second Street ote Brooklyn, N 


















% Irish Terriers at Stud 


Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Terrier 
in America. Fee, $25. .—_ Gamececk—A splendid 
terrier, beautiful coat, long head and an Irishman. 
Fee, $20. Courtland ey of ei eighteen ret 
prizes before he was a yearold. Fee, 

A few select puppies usually fer at . oo well as older 
dogs of the best breeding. Address all communications to 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 


























USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER Doo COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, and design, high finish, new process far 
= to the old syle engraving on plate. 

er collar plate you never saw. — of dog, owner and . 
handsomely designed on the pet prepaid by mail for FI 

be aly '. ee coe a7 

‘WO SIZES, 3-4 x3 for + ro 16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 6oc. 

THE MOST SERVICEABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 

leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 

finished, nickle buckle and sing, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 

above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for $z.00. 

Three —18, 20 and 2 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 
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FOR SALE—Ford Special Delivery Automobile, 2-cylinder, | 


12-horse-power motor. 
use. A bargain to quick purchaser. 
nessy, 35 West 2ist St., N. Y 


FINE PLACE of 524 acres on Louisville & Nashville 

Railroad. Forty acres in Le Conte Pears. Nice house 
with hot and cold water and bath. Under good care orchard 
will pay $1.000 per year. Enclosed by woven wire fence. 
Game of all kinds. Best of water, and an up-to-date place 
in the finest climate anywhere. Price, $7,500. Jno. Bau- 
meister, Quintette, Fla. 


Address J. O. Hen- 





Splendid car for light business | 





GUIDE AND VALET 


IT am an expert guide and valet and have traveled with many noted 
people and have proofs of always having given satisfaction. I ama good 
cook, an expert at skinning all kinds of game, and have always been able 
to manage the Indian guides and carriers with great success. Attention 
is called to my article entitled ‘Where Big Game is Plentiful” on page 
1028 of this number; and in addit on to Enylish, I speak four other 
languages fluently. Address all communications to W SCHMIERER. 
care FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st St., N. Y. City. 








FOX AND HOUNDS is a monthly magazine for fox hunters 
and hound breeders. Write for free copy. O’Flyng, 

Clarksdale, Ill. two ee A 

FOR SALE—Trout fishing outfit. Quality and condition 
A-1. H. Deming, Stony Point, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Two bull Buffalo Calves seven months old. 
Full blooded. Price, $25000 each. J. W. Gilbert, 

Friend, Neb. oe 

INVALUABLE BOOK to Christian Science Investigators! 
‘*How Rev. Wiggin Rewrote Mrs. Eddy’s Book,” by 

Livingston Wright. (Reprinted from New York World.) 

wrice, 50 cents, paper. Address, Mr. Wright, 24 Holmes 

Ave., Allston, Boston, Mass. 

TREE PORCUPINES cheap, for window display, pets, car- 
nivals, etc. Alwaysan attraction. (No Postals answered.) 

Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Maine. 

PIANO FOR SALE—New, and at a bargain price. 
B., care FreELD AND STREAM office. 

BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely 
cure that tobacco habit and indigestion. Let me write 

you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

FOR SALE—New Lefever gun; all modern improvements. 
Address ‘‘Gun Bargain,” care FreLp anp STREAM office. 

















Address 











AUTOMOBILES—Ford automobile and Orient buckboard } 


for sale. Can save intending purchaser some money. 
Address P. D. W., care Fretp anp Stream office. 
FOR SALE—$35 A-1 Vista camera, brand new, for $17.50 
eash. N. H. Crowell, Farmington, Minn. 








H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: Fizitp AND STREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address Prexsxiit, N. Y. 























9 1 OO Treewarens $75 


OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. 
243 BROADWAY (Est. 1881) NEW YORK 

Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all makes). Shipped subject to 


examination anywhere. Send for 
“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 











THE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illustrated, 
handsomest and most practical angler’s book ever pub- 
lished. Portraits, histories, local names, etc., of all the 
marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing resorts. Every- 
thing about fishes and fishing. By mail. 50 cents. Ad- 
dress Nassau Publ shing Co., Richmond Hill, L. I. 
ELK HEAD, an extra large and fine mounted specimen, 
killed in Montana. Price, $200. Address B., 
FIELD AND STREAM. 














FOR SALE—BARGAIN! 


Ford Special Delivery Wagon 
Model F, 2 cylinder, 12 h.p. Motor 
This car, built to sell for $900, having 

fine laminated wood body, and in first- 


class condition, will be sacrificed to im- 
mediate purchaser. Apply to 


H. HUNGERFORD 
34 W. 21st Street, - - New York 











care | 


WE WANT 


A Local Representative 
In Your Town 


to call on everybody interested 
in hunting, fishing and out- 
door life. 

We will make you a most lib- 
eral proposition. 

The work is such that it re- 
quires very little talking. Find 
out who the sportsmen are, 
show them the Magazine, tell 
them what we have to offer and 
you are almost certain to se- 
cure their subscription. 
Address at once for full partic- 
ulars, Circulation Department 


Field & Stream Publishing 
35 W. 21st Street, New York 





Co. 
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Goods Sent on Approval Money After Examination 
EASY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Only a Limited Number of Sets—Less Than a Dozen of Some 
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own bindery—one of 

the PUBLIC. On ac- 

my arrangements 

argains the most unheard 
an satisty yourseil that you are getting the 

BOOK. "BAR GAIN Wer “OFFERED. 


A $3. & 
FREE! ! Wonus sent Freee oF COST with each sale. 


. By & condition of all accepted orders that I deliver sepals, 4 examination, books numbers of which ere marked in 
he coupon, at spectal clearance prices. It is understood that no payment need be made until 20 days after delivery. 
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DE LUXE ORDER BY norett THEP 
EDITIONS NUMBER 


Hizh ey de i 
Privately sprinted To| ted 1 
London 

only 0 f 


6 Won 3s 
6 Vols., C! 


TOLSTOI 12 Vols, Cloth . . . 


Prescott 12 Vols, Cloth _. 
Carlyle 




















eames ALT 15 vol. bitict-t ge gold tops, gold stamped back, 
bound In sion Pog ear type, handy volumes. 
FREE WITH EVERY PURCHASE OF $50.00 OR OVER. 


2 Berk: = are sen x hargece prrpaid. subject to 10 ur (Me id thd Re Right is reserve: 


a 
ne all or T. BRAINARD, 


Ts amountin, 


mite: tions 


Write yvour address yur and 
Mail this Coupon TO-DA 
Clinton T. Brainard. 425 Piece Av. 
N. ¥. City. 
4 Please send me the following Nos. of the Sets in 
fail, - A Brice wy a Dass accordance with conditions stated above. . 
me. J 
ve entirel, theta te 
Pa we oa, islet 
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CLINTON T. BRAINARD. 
Catalog of Bargains 
Free. 
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SAM F. FULLERTON 


Mr. Fullerton’s article on Game Law Legislation in this 
issue will be found timely and authoritative. As the fear- 
less and able executive of the Minnesota Game and Fish 
Commission for many years, Mr. Fullerton has made a 
national reputation in his special branch of work and it is 
chiefly through his efforts that Minnesota is looked up to as 
a pattern for other states to follow in matters pertaining 
to game protection and game law legislation. 

FIELD AND STREAM would like to see a Federal Commission 
created, with a man like Mr. Fullerton at the head. It 
should prove the most effective step, for accomplishing the 
desired results, that could possibly be initiated. 

















Drawn by Frank Stick See “ The Stealing of Margaret,” page 978 
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CHASING THE SPRINGTIME 
By B. W. MITCHELL 


66 HAT is so rare as a day in 
W June?” quoted Nip blithely, 

as I closed the door on the 

quivering heat of the city’s highways. 

“This one isn’t rare,” I growled, ‘‘it’s 
sadly overdone.” 

A blazing sun of mid-June hung at the 
zenith, and the radiant heat from brick 
and mortar made the dull air, with the 
scorch of August in it, dance and waver 
mirage-like over the streets. Nip rocked 
away, looking provokingly white and 
cool. 

“Why can’t the spring stay with us 
all summer?” she teased. 

“Wouldn’t you like to chase it?” I 
retorted. 

“c“ Let’s.”’ 

Thus it befell that hot on the trail of a 
vanished springtime, we stood rubbering 
over the rail of the good ship Silvia, as 
she lay at her dock that twenty-third day 
of the sixth month in the sixth year of 
the reign of Theodore the Strenuous. 
Roustabouts labored and sweated with 
box and bale and barrel; winches creaked ; 
belated passengers rushed breathless up 
the gangway. A few good-byes were said; 
the most touching, that of a high-heeled, 
bejeweled dame of overflowing proportions 
as she kissed a sore-eyed white poodle in 
the arms of a demure looking maid. Then 
a few sharp, terse words of command. 


The air is rent by various screaming 
blasts of deafening whistles, all meaning 
something to the initiated. Captain Far- 
rell, fine sailor and gentleman as ever 
breathed salt air, takes his place on the 
bridge. 

“Haul in the for’ard line!” A snail- 
pace motion, majestically slow, answers 
to the puffing and snorting of the little 
tug Adelaide. The Silvia follows her 
diminutive, straining sister through a 
devious opening betwixt bows and sterns; 
now a wide turn into the open waters of 
the great harbor, a pulsing thrill of Silvia’s 
huge frame to the beat of her_ mighty 
heart, and we are off. 

‘New York passes in review with her 
sky line, the world’s marvel. Craft in- 
numerable sweep by to starboard and to 
port; how we escape them is a problem. 
But, there by the captain, the grizzled 
old pilot, a kindly patriarch, guides us 
through the maze with calm self-pos- 
session. 

“Port a little.” 

“Port, Sir,’ echoes the man at the 
wheel. 

“Steady.” 

“Steady, Sir.” 

“Starboard now a litt's. 

“Starboard a little, Sir.” 

It is so easy; but you and I would 
wreck her in half a mile, especially when 
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the fierce tide rips of Hell Gate, crossing 
and countering, pull the great ship this 
way and that by the nose. 

Soon it is night. The stars glitter over 
a silent world and smile back greetings 
to themselves from the smooth sea. Low 
on the horizon gleam other stars, some 
steady, some flashing, some white, some 
red—‘‘the lights along the shore.’ As 
we leave Montauk astern, we pass out on 
the swells of the restless ocean and go 
below to: our own sweet rest, “rocked 
in the cradle of the deep,” with a fraction 
of a steel inch, between us and eternity. 
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broke and the ship limped into port weeks 
late, under sail: ‘I don’t say it was the 
preachers, sir; but we had ’em aboard.” 

Then there’s the globe trotter, whose 
talk includes floe-ice, desert sands and 
wrecks in the Red Sea. 

The nouveau riche is there with his wife, 
usually a blonde. He’s morally sure to 
corner you by the rail and talk largely of 
himself in units of seven figures. 

There’s usually, too, a literary and 
artistic girl of not too tende years who 
knows what she talks about, has cut her eye 
teeth, and appreciates the vie de Bohéme. 


IN PURSUIT OF THE SPRINGTIME 


The life of a ship never begins until 
the first morning out. Then everybody 
sets in to get acquainted, or to pull every- 
body else to pieces with a view to getting 
acquainted by natural selection. And 
these social dissections—or rather vivi- 
sections—are mighty interesting to watch 
from the impartial outside. There are 
many clear-cut types in these little ship 
worlds, always; and always, let us thank 
Heaven, plenty of nice people. They say 
it takes all kinds to make a world; well, 
so does it to make a ship’s company. 

There always is the fussy old man, 
usually a cleric, full of gout and com- 
plainings; nothing suits him; he knocks 
at everything and everybody, and he 
usually has the meekest imaginable little 
angel of a wife who is kept busy soothing 
the hurts he leaves in his wake. And how 
the sailor-folk do detest a clergyman 
aboard! He’s sure to bring the ship ill 
luck. Even the captain tells with grim 
glee of four hundred of them going across 
once on a time with him to some council 
or other in Scotland, and of how the shaft 


There, too, is the pair of conservative 
“old New Yorkers,’ who size you up 
with all those niceties of social judgment 
bred in them for generations, and when 
convinced that you are not an utter bar- 
barian, become perfectly delightful in 
frank friendship. 

And there’s the ingénue, God bless ker! 
Where is the ship that sails, without its 
lighted-hearted, carefree girl with her 
ringing laugh and bright ways? She is 
the life of the ship. She does exactly 
as she; pleases, and always pleases to do 
right; and she twists the young officers 
around her fingers and wins many a 
smile from the captain at his sternest. 

Lastly, there are never lacking the 
bride and groom who walk by themselves, 
like Kipling’s cat, and are totally ob- 
livious to everyone; you always feel like 
singing “‘ Dearie” whenever you walk by 
them. And as the Mantuan hath it: 
“Others there are whom obscuring fame 
conceals,’ 

On this first morning we glance from 
our port and see myriads of tiny birds 
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circling on tireless wing. We have seen, 
of a summer evening, many such a com- 
pany wheeling around some old-fashioned 
farmhouse, and as daylight dims to dusk 
whirl down the great sooty chimney in 
a huge revolving funnel of beating wings. 
Are we really at sea? Or where did the 
chimney swifts come from? Yes, we are. 
And these are not the familiar swifts; 
they are the dainty petrels, “‘ Mother 
Carey’s chickens,” the tars call them 
“Mother Carey,” she who keeps house 
for “‘Davy Jones”—and they believe 
them harbingers of storm. Farther away 
and shyer, the black mackerel gulls poise 
above the schools of slender, silvery fish, 
playing detective for yon white-sailed 
smack on the horizon, that catches, full 
on, a slanting pencil of rays gleaming 
through a rift in the gray. 

Everywhere tosses the restless sea, a 
mighty paradox in its monotony of con- 
stant change. The charm of the sea is 
very positive, but awesome and oppres- 
sive. The troubling of the waters 
eternal, The breast of the mighty mon- 
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ster heaves in gigantic rolling swells and 
sinks again in perpetual vain essay for 
the universal level: it is like the straining 
of a troubled soul for calm and rest. No 
conception of power supreme can be 
formed so wholly satisfying, as of the 
power to cry with prevailing voice: 
‘Peace; be still.’ The wonder of waters 
grows the longer one is upon them. It 
does not need the awful majesty of storm 
to give the seafarer the feeling of being 


face to face with the infinite and the 
irresistible. Even the heavings of a 


gentler sea we feel so impotent to control 
that they avail to awe the puny human, 
The ship, monstrous mass of metal that 
she is, like the lightest cork. 
Slowly, slowly on the crest of a mighty 
swell the great bow rises. Ponderously 
again she crashes down to strike the 
oncoming wave with terrific impact. 
Tons of green water fly into spray at 
the plunge. Millions of bubbles roll away 
on the onyx-green surface, millions of 
others rise from beneath it to vanish in a 
gasp. Nothing could bear that blow 


tosses 


FROM THE CITADEL 
Showing the Larbor in the background with St. George’s Island, on which is the Government [fort'and military 
prison. 
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out water; and its torn and shattered sur- 
face heals its own wound in a breath and 
tosses its huge toy anew. Hour after hour 
of this infinity of space and motion gets 
on the temperament; I will not say on 
the nerves. 
“Water, water everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink,” 

It starts one thinking in spite of one’s 
self. Everything about you is in terms 
of measureless vastness. Even time has 
slipped its bearings, for your watch isn’t 
right two consecutive hours, and instead 
of four o’clock you must say eight bells. 
“Bells” and the ‘‘dog watches” break 
your last tie with things stable andregular. 
Everything has changed its relations. 
The ship may be doing five knots or fif- 
teen; it’s all the same to the eye. There 
is no landmark; nothing fixed to compare 
with. There are no standards of motion 
—that is, of linear motion. There is a 
standard of vertical and oscillatory 
motion, and you carry that about half 
way between your cap and your steamer 
chair, with tendencies toward the direc- 
tion of the former. 

We begin to believe now that we are 
overtaking the spring. Wrapped in 
steamer rug and sweater, and curléd in 
the lee of the smokestack, the nipping 
and eager air gives us the impression, 
anent the spring, of having headed it off, 
and hoping it will catch up. Curious 
creatures of the North are about us. See 
that jet of steam far out to starb’d, 
Another. ‘‘There she blo-o-ows!” It is 
like steam or fine spray, not the fountain 
of our childish picture books. A school 
of whales is around us, smooth, brown 
fin-backs of enormous bulk. They sport 
and curvet and dive and dip their fifty 
or sixty feet of flesh, bone and blubber 
as gracefully as porpoises, within fifty 
feet of the ship, coming up fearlessly and 
showing their huge brown, glistening 
bodies and their monstrous heads, with 
mouths as wide as the break of day. 

And the waters, too, are full of the 
beautiful jelly fish, the sea anemones, 
spring flowers of the deep. Exquisite 
indeed in form and color some of them 
are. Here is one, a perfect finger bow] 
of transparent glass with three slices of 
lemon floating in it; another resembles 
half a watermelon riding the waves, pink 


side up; there is a purple parasol with 
yard-long streamers and filaments; this 
one is gelatine, molded about an orange. 
And at night with every plunge of the 
ship’s bow flashes of phosphorescence 
gleam along the bow-wave, as if all the 
millions of primal organisms, rudely 
disturbed by the iron monster, had 
turned on tiny electric lights, the better 
to see who the giant intruder might be. 

At last we raise a distant coast line. 
It is the rocky, pine-clad framework of 
Nova Scotia; and ere long we are entering 
the most beautiful harbor in all the 
big round world, Halifax. Islands dot 
it; some green and beautiful with dark 
conifers, some bristling with the cannon 
of impregnable forts; on nearly all of 
them the graceful white towers of harbor 
lights. Looming to the left is the great 
hill of the Marconi station; its name a 
grim memento of days of storm and 
stress for the Empire—Spion Kop. Now 
the long lines of wharves and shipping 
are reached, and across the channel, 
Dartmouth and its huge docks. We warp 
into our berth and scramble eagerly 
ashore. It is a real pleasure to set foot 
again on a surface that does not rise and 
fall to the tread. 

The first thing that the stranger ought 
to see in Halifax is that glorious old 
citadel, historic mass of masonry and 
moats, towering high above city and 
harbor, and redolent of the early life of 
the western world. While we toil up 
the mountain on whose crest sits the 
crown of this ancient fortress, we realize 
that we are on the warm scent of our 
vernal quarry. The bloom of hawthorn 
trees and the loveliest of fragrant white 
lilacs grace the gardens and the scent of 
apple blossoms is sweetly borne upon the 
air. On the grassy slopes of the citadel 
hill itself grow forget-me-nots and many 
other tiny blossoms of the spring. 

The flowers and spring itself are for- 
gotten in the superb panorama from that 
erest. The whole harbor and city are 
mapped before the eye. The ships coming 
and going, the islands, the forts, the 
lights. There is the North West Arm, 
the incomparable pleasure ground of 
aquatic Halifax, with its bordering parks 
and the old Martello ower, standing 
sentinel through centuries, bearing many 
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a legend and tale of fierce attack by red- 
skinned savage upon the gold-laced 
chevaliers of France, who built it. 

The old citadel is now a barrack; 
modern artillery having made it obso- 
lete for modern war. But what a barrack, 
inspiring to the recruit and the veteran 
alike. Tommy Atkins has nowhere a 
more delightful home. Tommy, more- 
over, is ubiquitous in Halifax with his 
skin-tight uniform and his absurd pill- 
box of a cap. And Tommy is proud of 
his citadel, too. One of him showed us 
every corner of it, from the old French 
prisons in the casemates, now used only 
for surreptitious gambling, to the latest 
innovation, which he called a ‘“‘byke- 
’ouse,”’ and which we, failing to compre- 
hend, finally realized from Tommy’s 
description of the processes therein em- 
ployed, was the garrison bakery. 

By the liberal colonial policy of Britain, 
the Dominion had just been turned over 
to the exclusive care of Canadian troops, 
and the magnificent Imperial soldiers 
were being transported home as rapidly 
as possible. A few of these superb men 
still remained in garrison, however, and 
the contrast was most marked. It was 
the raw recruit measured with the vet- 
eran. One superb fellow, six feet of bone 
and brawn between his stockings and the 
Camembert cheese rakishly poised on his 
head, had been one of Kitchener’s vet- 
erans of the Soudan. 

He gave a vivid picture, drawn in a 
few bold, swift strokes and truthful in 
its absolute simplicity, of that fearful 
campaign; of sand and sun glare, of men 
dropping of sunstroke or sheer exhaustion 
and left to lie where they fell, and to an 
exclamation of horror came the naive 
answer: “Dead men can’t fight, lydy! 
And there was my mate: Tom Gracey 
was ’is nyme, lydy, and ’e was a Pairth 
(Perth) man. ’E ’ad been on guaird all 
night and as we laid on the ground wait- 
in’ f’r the hadvance, Tom, ’e says to me, 
‘Kick me w’en we move.’ W’en the 
horder come, I kicked ’im. ’E never 
stirred. I turned ’im over an’ a ball 
’ad gone through ’is ’ead.” 

He spotted our nationality at once, 
of course, and grew eloquent. 


“T wish the United States and the 
British Hempire would hannex. Ay, sir, 
w’at a world power! The money, the 
labor, the might of the world. Ido wish 
they’d hannex.” 

The old trooper was right in his 
estimate of the strength of such a 
united nation—but somehow we liked 
his Soudan stories better. 

One of the striking features of Halifax 
is the delightful courtesy of the minor 
public officials, from customs officers 
down, The contrast is startling between 
the customs officers there and the boors 
gloating in a little brief authority who 
infest the port of New York and make 
a returning American almost ashamed 
of his country. In talking with the cus- 
toms officer at the dock, I asked him 
some questions concerning the salmon 
fishing, stating my intention to return 
later for that sport. He regretted his in- 
ability to tell me what I desired to know, 
but offered to inquire and give the in- 
formation on my return. I dismissed it 
as a remark of idle courtesy, but on land- 
ing from the ship some weeks later | 
received from him a large package of the 
fishing literature of Nova Scotia. 

Imagine a street car conductor in one 
of our cities standing by your seat point- 
ing out places of interest. Imagine also 
the following incident as occurring in 
New York—if you can, without fainting. 

Mail boxes are a rarity in Halifax; 
about one to every five squares is a 
liberal estimate. We had a pocket full of 
letters to mail, and after vain search 
asked a “Bobby” where to find a box. 
He pointed to a nearly perpendicular 
hillside—much of Halifax is set up edge- 
wise—and replied, “Hup there two 
squares.” We had started to toil up the 
grade when we heard a eall. It was 
Bobby. “Hif your only hobject in 
going hup that ’ill is to post letters, give 
them to me!” Truly, we had found some- 
thing rarer than the spring. 

We had found the spring, too; only 
not enough of it. 

“Tet’s chase it to Newfoundland,” 
suggested Nip. 

“Newfoundland it is, then.” And 
Newfoundland it was. 





(To be continued.) 
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ABOUT THE BROWN TROUT 
By SAMUEL.G. CAMP 


old trout fisherman—a man who 

has passed a good portion of his 
life 11 the woods and on the rivers and 
lakcs of New England, fly-fishing for the 
red-spotted brook trout and hunting the 
white-tailed deer and the ruffed grouse 
discourse concerning the game qualities 
and characteristics in general of the 
German or brown trout, Salmo fario, 
“made in Germany” and imported in 
1882. If so, you have heard no good 
of the brown trout. You have been 
more or less forcibly informed that the 
brown trout is a coarse fish; that he grows 
at the rate of one pound a year and 
fattens on the smaller red-spotted trout; 
that he lacks sporting blood and rises 
reluctantly to the artificial fly; that when 
hooked he furnishes a poor sort of fight 
compared with that of a speckled trout 
of equal size; that he is not as handsome 
a fish as the speckled trout; that, in fact, 
as a sporting proposition the brown 
trout is not to be considered, 


Praia tro you have heard some 





Now the old trout fisherman is more 
or less correct in his conclusions; correct 
in so far, and only so far, as he assumes 
that the brown trout is not to be com- 
pared with the red-spotted brook trout, 
Salvelinus fontinalis; for no game fish, 
with the exception, possibly, of the 
salmon, which is very far beyond the 
dreams of most of us, will ever be so 
favorably esteemed as fontinalis has been, 
is now, and, thanks to the fish culturists. 
always will be. 

In England, trout fishing means fishing 
for this same brown trout, and there they 
certainly consider it a true game fish. 
The reason why the brown trout has 
never come to his own in this country 
is because American anglers insist on 
comparing it with the ‘‘little salmon of 
the springs,” to the inevitable detriment 
of fario. 

Considered by itself, on its own merits, 
and leaving aside all odious comparison, 
the brown trout is a mighty good game 
fish. Its place, however, is not in the 
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same stream with the speckled brook 
trout, for the very good reason that the 
growth of the brown trout, being almost 
a pound each year, as above stated, is 
much mere rapid than that of fontinalis, 
and where the two co-exist, the brown 
trout preys upon his smaller speckled 
relative rapaciously, and to the latter’s 
ultimate extinction. 

Many of our former good trout waters 
have been rendered unfit for the red- 
spotted trout by logging operations, the 
introduction of foreign matter, and 
through various other causes. When the 
axemen have blazed their trail to the 
head waters of a trout stream, and 
cleared away the cool, green forest growth 
from its natal springs and tributary 
brooks, where the trout spawn and the 
fry grow to fingerlings, and the sun has 
had its way with the dismal “clearing,” 
that stream is ruined for the native red- 
spotted trout; its temperature is raised 





beyond the point where the native trout 
will prosper and, in addition, with the 
removal of the overhanging foliage there 
is a consequent reduction of the insect 
food upon which fontinalis most thrives. 
It is in just such a stream that the brown 
trout, which does not demand water of 
a low temperature, and is naturally a 
tougher, hardier fish, will do well. A 
stream such as the above will yield good 
sport when planted with the brown trout. 
Do not conclude from this, however, that 
the brown trout is a coarse fish. It is 
not. The red-spotted brook trout, you 
must remember, is a charr, and the brown 
trout a salmon trout; and as salmon 
trout, Salmo fario, is no more a coarse 
fish than is any other similar member 
of the Salmonide. 

A certain trout stream that I have 
fished many times is inhabited by brown 
trout, running in weight up to five 
pounds, of course rarely, for although 


**You will find the brown trout lying in the fastest water”’ 
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“‘__swearing softly, but with admirable taste and fluency”’ 
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the books credit the brown trout with a 
capacity of attaining truly colossal pro- 
portions, we do not find them at all fre- 
quently ; at least I have yet to raise one— 
I do not say catch, 

It happened that one day I fished this 
stream in company with a friend who is 
much the sort of a trout fisherman that 
I have alluded to above—an expert, 
experienced, dyed-in-the-wool fly-fisher- 
man, with an overweening admiration 
for the speckled brook trout and a small 
opinion of the brown trout. 

We had fished down the stream until 
late in the afternoon with ordinary suc- 
cess, catching a fair number of native 
trout, but none of large size. There were 
now only two good pools left to fish, and 
the Old Angler was fishing ahead. The 
Old Angler started in on the Bridge Pool 
and I took the one upstream around a 
sharp bend. Leading down to the Bridge 
Pool is a pretty stiff riffle running on the 
left under overhanging cedars. The still 
water begins directly beneath the bridge, 
and a very little lower down there are 
two large submerged rocks. Between 
these two rocks there is generally a big 
brown trout; but the Old Angler did not 
know this. When I arrived it was all 
over. The Old Angler stood in mid- 
stream looking thoughtfully at a smashed 
fly-rod that dangled down into the water 
from his shaking hand. Also he was 
swearing softly, but with admirable 
taste and fluency. The Old Angler has 
since been heard to admit that possibly 
the brown trout has been maligned. 

Tho fight of the brown trout is not as 
brilhant and erratic as that of the native, 
but it is, in its way, fully as effective. 
You will lose, in a day’s fishing, just as 
many brown trout as native. As a general 
thing as much time must be taken to 
safely land a brown trout of, say, half a 
pound, as is needed for a red-spotted 
trout of equal weight. The red-spotted 
trout fights faster, but the brown trout 
puts a bulldog strain on the line and 


keeps it there; and he is never your fish 
until he is in the basket. Also, the 
brown trout, when hooked, will occa- 
sionally leap from the water and shake 
himself like a bass; a feat in which the na- 
tive trout seldom or never indulges unless 
the fisherman is holding him too hard. 

The brown trout rises to the artificial 
fly very freely, and any of the standard 
trout flies, hackles especially, when 
properly presented and seasonably used, 
will be successful. In habits the brown 
and red-spotted trout are very similar 
and consequently you should follow the 
same methods in fishing for either. There 
is a difference, however, in the manner 
in which they take the fly. A large red- 
spotted trout, when he has concluded 
that he wants a certain gaudy but pal- 
atable looking insect—perhaps a Royal 
Coachman—comes up leisurely, rolls 
over and sucks it in. But a brown trout 
will more often go at the fly like lightning, 
leaping clear of the water in his efforts, 
and if he misses he will do it again. He 
takes the fly viciously. 

If there is a long rapids in the river, 
plentifully studded with rocks, you will 
find the brown trout lying in the fastest 
water, using the rocks as a shield from 
the current, Cast your flies for him 
directly into the foaming swirl below one 
of these rocks and very close to the rock 
itself. When hooked he immediately 
hurries down stream for a nice long dis- 
tance, and you find yourself separated 
from your victim by many yards of 
roaring, white water. Then you may 
pursue two courses of action. You may, 
if you can, scramble down to your fish; 
or you may stand on a rock, with your 
rod bent double and yell. If you follow 
the latter course your fish whips himself 
off the hook in a little time; if you decide 
on the former you may make a killing or 
you may break a leg. In either event 
it is safe to say that, if you are without 
prejudice, you will acknowledge the 
brown trout a game fish. 
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A ROMANCE OF THé FAR NORTH 
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where the Wabbi River runs into 

Moose Lake, three miles above 
Fort Saint Andrew, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s trading post. In the gore of 
land between the river and the lake 
there are now only the ruins of the great 
stone fireplaces and chimneys to show 
where Fort Wabbi stood within its three- 
angled stockade. The stockade and the 
buildings of squared logs were burned 
fifty years ago. Fort Wabbi was a trad- 
ing post of the North West Company. 

One hundred years ago (on Christmas 
Eve), just as the moon raised an orange 
hemisphere above the ragged spruce 
forest. a young girl, carrying a pair of 
snow-shoes, emerged from the. great 
square building that stood in an angle 
of the high stockade of Fort Saint An- 
drew, passed through a postern gate in 
the stockade, adjusted the straps of the 
snow-shoes around her moccasined feet, 
and with a long and limber stride, crossed 
the cleared space between the fort and 
the forest, and disappeared in the shad- 
ows of the woods. 

She was tall and stout, her features 
were strong but delicate; her eyes frank 
and boyish, and filled with shadows; her 
skin was sun-burned to a light bronze. 
Her red-gold hair hung down her back 
in a thick braid. She walked with a 
supple swing that indicated powerful 
limbs and a high voltage of energy. She 
was clad in a long capote of white blanket 
stuff, a short skirt of the same material, 
and high-laced moccasins. Upon her 
head she wore a scarlet woolen toque. 

The pinching frost tweaked her nose, 
but her strong young blood was fuming 
in her veins, and she delighted in the 
keen air that thrilled her like a current 
of electricity. 


* IND on a map of Canada the place 


The spreading lake, armor-plated with 
five feet of ice upon which lay a foot of 
granulated snow, and the silent forest 
suggested nothing but the deep sleep that 
dwells next door to death. Lake and 
spruge woods stretched away as far as 
the eye could reach, Only the rifle-crack 
of freezing spruces and now and then a 
stuttering bellow which seemed to come 
from beneath the ice, broke the stillness. 
No wind stirred the fierce air, Early in 
November the northwest wind had 
crooned the slumber-song that had 
charmed lake and forest to Nirvanic 
sleep. Since then it had only breathed 
an icy breath over the frozen wilderness. 
The still, dry, searing Arctic cold brooded 
over the sleeping forest and the ice- 
plated lake. The ghostly rays of the 
Northern Lights, rose-red and absinthe- 
green, waved like spectral pennons across 
the sky, and the great winter stars, like 
rosettes of white flame, blazed between. 

A few minutes later the factor of Fort 
Wabbi strode swiftly on his big snow- 
shoes from the great gates of his post 
into the forest. He was a giant, full six 
feet and a half tall, straight as a young 
spruce, broad-shouldered and _ deep- 
chested. His strong, haughty face was 
swart as any Indian’s; his hair and beard 
were bay-red. He wore a scarlet toque 
with a long tassel, a scarlet capote of 
blanket stuff, fringed white blanket 
trousers and leggings, and moccasins. 
From his belt hung a great buffalo-knife 
in a bead-embroidered moose-skin sheath. 

Within half an hour the factor of 
Wabbi and the girl from Fort Saint An- 
drew came face to face in a little clearing 
in the forest mid-way between the two 
posts, for the clearing was their trysting- 
place, where for two months they had 
met nightly. 
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The factor’s face had been grim and 
hard, but it softened when he siw the 
girl, She looked at him with hungry 
longing in her eyes. Then he caught her 
in his great arms and pressed kisses on 
her lips. After a minute she pushed him 
from her and they laughed together 
softly. Then he caught her around the 
waist again. 

The girl was Margaret MacDougal, the 
oster-daughter of Black Ian MacDonald, 
the factor of Fort Saint Andrew. Months 
before, during the summer, she had met 
Guilbert de Mayade, the factor of Wabbi, 
in the woods by chance. and from that 
day the pair had loved each other dearly. 

But over their love loomed a dark 
shadow. Between the Hudson Bay 
Company and the North West Company 
there was intermittent but desperate war- 
fare. A year and a half before, Guilbert 
de Mayade, with fifty mother-forgotten, 
dare-the-devil Nor’westers, had _ built 
Fort Wabbi while his brother Louis de 
Mayade, with a hundred freebooting 
coureurs de bois had kept Black Ian 
MacDonald from interfering with the 
work, which was a task that allowed 
Monsieur Louis and his brigands no 
leisure. Afterward MacDonald had been 
reinforced, and had stormed Fort Wabbi, 
but the two Mayades, with their hard- 
fighting bandit crew, had repulsed the 
tough old Highland Scotch factor and 
his hardy half-breeds, though the fight 
had been long and bloody. 

Later, Guilbert de Mayade, with a 
band of wild Nor’westers, had made a 
sudden sally, swooped down upon 
MacDonald’s canoe train on its way from 
Fort Saint Andrew to Fort Garry with a 
hundred packs of furs, driven the Hudson 
Bay voyageurs from their camp, and car- 
ried off the furs. 

But since the Arctic winter had closed 
its grip upon the Northland, hostilities 
had been suspended. It is cold work 
fighting in a twenty-degrees-below-zero 
atmosphere. Moreover, for two months 
Black Ian MacDonald had been slowly 
dying, and Guilbert de Mayade, the Red 
Nor’wester, had been impatiently waiting 
for him to die. 

"With all the strength of his strenuous 
nature Guilbert loved Margaret MacDou- 
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gal; but though she loved him better than 
her life, she loved honor more, and would 
not be disloyal to MacDonald, who, 
though austere and harsh, had cared for 
her with fatherly solicitude since her 
childhood. 

In the last week of October, Black 
Ian, who was sixty-five years old, had 
suddenly been stricken down with par- 
alysis. He was carried to his bed, where 
he lay with his eyes dim and his great 
muscles slacked, and the doctor of Fort 
Saint Andrew told him that he would 
never again rise from the bed, and that 
he had only a few months to live. 

So MacDonald had immediately sent 
three forest runners down to Montreal 
to summon his only son to his bedside. 
Twenty years before, when his wife had 
died, Black Ian had sent his son, who at 
that time was only ten years old, down to 
Montreal to be educated. Since then he 
had not seen the boy. 

On Christmas Eve, when the red Nor’- 
wester kissed Margaret good-night at the 
edge of the forest within an arrow’s flight 
of Fort Saint Andrew and stalked away, 
the girl crossed the open space and en- 
tered the fort through the postern gate 
with a great happiness glowing in her 
heart and radiating delicious heat, the 
happiness which only a woman in the 
exaltation of love feels. Owing to 
the imminence of Black Ian’s death, 
the cloud that had cast a dark shadow 
over her love seemed to be rolling away. 

But the next morning the shadow 
darkened again, for Black Ian, whose 
word was iron law within Fort Saint 
Andrew, had decreed from his pillow, 
in the faltering whisper that had taken 
the place of his former stern and raucous 
tones, that Margaret should be married 
in his presence by Father Duncan, the 
priest who lived in the fort, to his son, 
immediately after the young man reached 
the post. 

“When I see the pair married,” the 
old factor whispered, “‘I can then die 
peacefully.” 

Margaret was greatly surprised, and 
filled with alarm. The*factor’s son was 
overdue, and might arrive at the post 
any minute. The girl’s horror of being 
compelled to marry so precipitately a 
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stranger of whom she knew nothing sub- 
merged her loyalty to Black Ian. She 
decided to go at once to Fort Wabbi. 
But whenshe attempted to leave the post 
she found that she was under surveillance. 
A sentry stood beside the postern gate 
and would not allow her to pass through 
it, and the warders at the main gates told 
her they had orders not to permit her to 
go outside the stockade. Then Father 
Duncan, the priest, informed her that 
Black Ian had given instructions that 
she was to be detained within the fort 
until her marriage to his son. 

Quickly she wrote a note to Guilbert 
de Mayade and whispered her trouble to 
a young clerk of chivalrous spirit, who 
was her only comrade and confidant 
within the fort, and who carried many 
messages for her to the factor of Wabbi. 
The youth took the note and departed at 
once. He reached Fort Wabbi within 
an hour, and displaying the usual signal, 
was admitted and delivered the note, 
which told Guilbert de Mayade of Black 
Ian’s intention, and that Margaret was 
a prisoner within Fort Saint Andrew. 

“But,” it ran, “a scheme has occurred 
to me whereby we may thwart the old 
man’s purpose. This afternoon, when 
the dusk is deepening, you will knock at 
the gates of Fort Saint Andrew. You 
will be alone and you will be clean- 
shaven; you will shave off your beard. 
You will say that you are Donald Mac- 
Donald, the son of Ian MacDonald, the 
factor. You will say that you have come 
from Montreal, and that when you were 
within a short distance of Fort Saint 
Andrew a robber-band of Nor’westers 
attacked your party, and that you alone 
escaped. Then you will be admitted to 
the fort, you will do a little play-acting 
and we will be married. Jan MacDonald 
has not seen his son for twenty years, 
and all he knows of him is that he is tall 
and strong, like you.” 

Three hours later, when the shadows 
were stretching toward the east, the factor 
of Wabbi, with two pistols and a Cree 
war-axe in his belt, a black frown cloud- 
ing his face, stalked through the gates of 
his ‘own :post and turned toward Fort 
Saint Andrew. His long rapier hung at 
his left side and his buffalo-knife dangled 


over his right hip. His thick re beard 
and moustache had been removed, his 
narrow face was bare, and his c!ose-shut 
mouth and indomitable jaw were re- 
vealed. The anger that filled him had 
put a fire in his eyes that only blood 
would quench. It was his intention to 
impersonate Black Ian’s son and get 
Margaret out of Fort Saint Andrew with- 
out violence, if possible. But when he 
had achieved this, he assured himself 
grimly, he and his brother, with their 
wolf-pack, would capture Black Ian’s 
post, sack it and burn it to the ground. 

Black Ian would never see his son, 
Red Guilbert told himself, Louis de 
Mayade was out with fifty men watching 
the trails. , 

As the thoughts flocked through his 
brain, the factor of Wabbi hurried 
through the forest, skirting the shore 
of the frozen lake, and the winter sun, 
red and bloody, dropped behind the 
woods on the opposite shore. When he 
reached the gates of Fort Saint Andrew 
the gathering twilight folded the stock- 
ade around. 

He heard no hail from the watch, no 
sentinels showed their heads over the 
top of the stockade; the bastions were 
empty. The great fort loomed in gloomy 
majesty, dark and silent, above him. 
Impatiently he hammered with a pistol 
butt upon the closed gates. 

In a few minutes a warder swung open 
the gates from within and the Nor’ wester 
twisted his moccasined feet out of his 
snow-shoe straps. 

“T am Donald MacDonald, the son of 
Ian MacDonald, the factor,” he began. 

“The devil you are!” interrupted the 
warder, who was drunk. “The factor’s 
son”reached the post an hour ago, and 
Father Duncan, the jack-priest, is at 
this moment marrying him to Mistress 
Margaret. And I think it’s not the first 
time he’s been wedded. I'll bet a pack 
ofjbeaver that he has a wife in Montreal.” 

A great wave of fury swept over Guil- 
bert de Mayade. He bounded through 
the gate and struck down the warder with 
his fist. 

Then drawing his sword, he crossed 
the courtyard with long strides. Two 
men stood before the door of Black Ian’s 
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residence. The Nor’wester sprang upon 
them noiselessly out of the shadows. With 
swift lunges he drove his sword through 
first one body and then the other, leaving 
them lying in a heap without a word or 
a groan, 

Quickly Guilbert flung open the door 
and leaped within. The long, wide hall- 
way was in darkness, save where from 
an open doorway a flood of yellow candle- 
light streamed. 

Sword in hand, the factor of Wabbi 
stalked to this doorway, his wide shoul- 
ders touching either jamb, and frowned 
into Black Ian’s bed-chamber. On the 
great bed, propped up with pillows, lay 
the dying factor of Saint Andrew. Near 
the bedside stood the priest in his black 
soutane; the factor’s son, a large man with 
a black beard and ruddy, full-blooded 
cheeks; and Margaret, with a look of 
misery and utter hopelessness in her 
face, as unwilling a bride as ever was 
espoused, The doctor, the chief clerk and 
two officers of the garrison stood a little 
apart from the others. 

The marriage ceremony had just com- 
menced when the Nor’wester strode into 
the chamber, his naked sword dripping 
blood, his eyes flashing. His gigantic 
figure towered above priest and _ bride- 
groom, heroic, threatening, portentous 
of battle, murder and sudden death. 

Black Ian raised himself from his 
pillows, gave a gasp of surprise, and fell 
back again, muttering curses. 

Father Dunean’s book thudded on the 
floor and he fell back a couple of paces. 

Margaret gave a little cry and sprang 
toward her lover. 

He drew her gently to him, clasping her 
to his side with his left arm, and raised 
his sword. 

Black Ian’s son raised his left hand 
to his eyes as if the leap and flare of the 
eandle-light upon de Mayade’s sword- 
blade dazzled him, but he was no coward. 
In a moment his right hand dropped to 
the hilt of his ownsword; with an oath he 
drew it from its seabbard, the long blade 
flashed as he lunged desperately at the 
Nor’wester, and the clash of the crossed 
blades rang loudly in the quiet room. 

The fight was of short duration, de 
Mayade gradually pressing his opponent 
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back. For Donald MacDonald was no 
swordsman, and it was not long before he 
was back to the wall, nis sword arm weak- 
ening under the unaccustomed strain. 
He saw that territe pint come nearer 
and nearer to his ) east. He 
looked at Guilbert, hoping, perhaps, to 
find some sign of mercy in his face. Guil- 
bert caught his eye and, understanding 
his look, smiled grimly. Goaded to des- 
peration by the coolness of his enemy 
Donald now risked everything in one 
fierce lunge. His frantic attack was met 
in the same easy fashion that had marked 
de Mayade’s sword play throughout the 
encounter, and before he could regain his 
guard, Guilbert made a lightning-like 
thrust and spitted his adversary through 
the neck. The swarthy son of Ian threw 
up his hands and crumpled in a heap, 
blood rushing from his split throat. 

A great hoarse ery burst from Black 
Ian; desperately he tried to arise from 
his prostrate position. The effort spent 
the last of his vitality; he sank back and 
his spirit followed his son’s down to the 
gates of death. 

It was not a pleasant sight, but there 
was no time for the niceties of civilization. 
The elemental passions of love and hate 
had aroused all that was primitive and 
brutal in these men. 

Roused from their stupor by their 
leader’s fall, the two officers of the guard 
sprang forward, resolved to avenge the 
death of their chief’s son. They came on, 
one from the right, the other from the 
side where Margaret was tightly clasped 
to her lover’s side, half fainting with fear 
for the life of the one she held dear. 

Seeing them coming, Guilbert shifted 
his position so that he had both his foes 
in front. This slight movement caused 
Margaret to open her eyes and she saw 
the foe on her side change his course so 
as to come round in the rear of de May- 
ade, who was already engaged with the 
other enemy. Seeing that such a man- 
euver would be fatal she summoned all 
her strength, seized Guilbert’s tomahawk 
from his waist and flung it with that 
dexterity which only came after years of 
practice in the great wilderness. Flying 
straight, the hatchet found its mark and 
lessened the enemy’s force by cne. At 
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the same moment the second officer was 
disarmed by de Mayade, hissword flying in 
the air, describing an arc, and falling on the 
body of the older MacDonald. Dismayed 
by this sudden termination of his attack 
the officer fell back to where the doctor 
and clerk were cowering in the corner. 

Taking Margaret by the arm, Guilbert 
led her quietly out of the house and 
across the dark courtyard. 

No man raised a shout or stirred to 
detain them. From the large building 
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which the garrison of the post used as a 
barracks came the chorus of a ribald 
song. The men were carousing. The 
bonds of discipline had been relaxed. 
The drunken warder still lay where he 
had fallen; the gates were still open. A 
pair of snow-shoes hung on a peg near 
the gateway. Margaret took these and 
the Nor’wester found his own where he 
had left them. Crossing the esplanade, 
the lovers disappeared in the blackness 
of the forest. 
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THE PRONGHORN ANTELOPE 


AN APPRECIATION 


By WILDER ANTHONY 


the scientists have given him a 

particularly large and awkward 
name — Antilocapra Americana. The 
pronghorn antelope is his proper every- 
day title, usually shortened with an 
unconscious arrogance typically Western 
to just plain antelope. 

With the exception of the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat the pronghorn is perhaps the 
least generally known of all American 
big game, and this in spite of his being 
the most distinctive and individual of 
the country’s native animals. 

He forms a sub-family distinguished 
by being wholly American and having 
one genus and one species only, Unlike 
the other antelopes, which all retain their 
horns permanently through life, the 
pronghorn sheds his yearly and thus 
forms an intermediate link between the 
antelope proper and the deer. A more 
readily noticeable characteristic is the 
presence of numerous cutaneous glands 
which secrete a pungent odor throughout 
the whole hide, but in no way impair the 
delicate flavor of the meat. Still an- 
other of the pronghorn’s peculiarities is 
the hair, which is exceptionally coarse, 
giving almost the impression of pin 
feathers, and which, where it grows long 
and thick over the rump, exhibits a sys- 
tematic wave repeated many times 
_ throughout the length of each hair. The 
hair is very brittle, and if broken the 
fracture clearly shows its tubular con- 
struction. He is an odd animal in many 
ways—odd in actions as well as physical 
make-up—and a knowledge of his habits 
repays amply for the long hours, lying 
prone behind the cactus, that it costs to 
make his acquaintance. 

The days, of course, have long since 
passed when the pronghorn was almost 
as common a feature of the plains as the 


Bite a most graceful little animal 


prairie dog is to-day. The spread of the 
smaller ranches and homesteads has re- 
stricted his domain and the rifle of the 
pot hunter has left but scant representa- 
tion of his once plentiful numbers. Yet 
the advance of civilization has not been 
altogether unfavorable to his preserva- 
tion. The practical extermination of 
wolves and big cats through large sec- 
tions of the country has moved some of 
the most formidable enemies, and the 
wire fence—most potent factor in the 
destruction of the bison—is no obstacle 
in the pronghorn’s path. The survivors 
have learned the fear of man and those 
which have escaped from the rifle now 
fly like the wind at the first sign of his 
approach. These naturally favorable 
factors, together with the enforcement 
of wise game laws, should preserve the 
pronghorn for many years to come, and 
like the red deer of the East should even 
allow an increase throughout certain 
sections. 

The members of the Antilocapra family 
are the most difficult of American low- 
land game to hunt successfully. The 
moose is surprised in the water or called 
to the lake shore and killed with com- 
parative ease. The deer displays at 
times a seeming desire to be shot, and 
even the bear, cunning as he is, is often 
careless of approaching danger. But the 
pronghorn is always on the alert. In a 
land which affords no cover of tree or 
brush they must trust to smell and hear- 
ing, but most of all to sight, for their 
protection, and these senses they have 
to an almost miraculous degree. Always 
one, if not all, of the band is on the look- 
out, and very wary must he be who 
would escape the range of those keen 
eyes. 

Most of the standard literature on 
the subject of antelope hunting tells of 
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rags tied to the end of a stick or the 
waving of feet in the air, as lying on his 
back the hunter tempts in this manner 
the approach of the curious game, and 
there are still other traditions of a golden 
age long past. It was armed with such 
information as this that several years 
ago I made my first attempts to shoot 
an antelope, and in the light of what I 
subsequently learned of them I marvel 
that I ever saw even the dust of their 
departure. 

For months my method of hunting 
was to ride over the plains and look for 
antelope in much the same way that a 
rabbit hunter looks for rabbits. Usually 
my day’s work was barren of all result, 
but sometimes a little puff of dust drifting 
down the valley, over the rise and out of 
sight would reassure me as to the pres- 
ence of game in the land, and several 
times, suddenly topping a rise, I sur- 
prised, or rather was surprised, by a 
bunch, jumping apparently from under 
my feet, and skimming away in single 
file over the plain until they, too, were 
but a quickly drifting cloud of dust in 
the distance. 

Many such experiences taught me the 
lesson that my eyes unaided were no 
match for the antelope’s, and so I began 
to hunt with field glasses. Now by crawl- 
ing carefully to a hilltop I could see the 
antelope grazing in the valley or on the 
hills beyond and half the battle was won 
—but only half. I had yet to learn to 
stalk them, then to hit them. 

,Again it was many disappointments 
that taught me the impracticability of 
the direct stalk. Either the intervening 
country afforded so little cover that my 
discovery was certain, or else after a long 
painful crawl through shallow gullies 
and washouts, I raised my head only to 
find the game had grazed out of sight. 
At last I learned to watch them patiently 
from the hilltop, to decide which way 
they were grazing, and to examine the 
country carefully for the best place to 
lie in wait for them; then a long detour 
and a long wait behind rock or bush until 
the choice of position was either justified 
by the appearance or condemned by the 
non-appearance of the antelope. 

Now I could go out hunting with some 
hopes of getting a shot, but a lesson was 


yet to be learned that a buck looming 
large in that clear Western atmosphere 
at five hundred yards dwindles to a mere 
speck when ‘covered by the mountain of 
a front sight, and that owing to the under- 
estimated range the bullet harmlessly 
kicks up the dust at his feet. I dis- 
carded my short carbine and adopted a 
long 30-30, the light recoil of which did 
not disturb the telescope sight adjusted 
along one side of the barrel and screwed 
fast at a range of four hundred yards. 
This telescope was of very small field and 
high magnifying power and was conse- 
quently unfit for any quick, close work. 
However, its position to one side left 
the open sight free for use at shorter 
ranges or when the game was in motion, 
and it proved itself an ideal weapon for 
the particular work it was to do. 

Armed with my new gun as well as 
with some knowledge of the game, my 
growing acquaintance with the antelope 
ripened quickly into the intimacy that 
vame with my first luck. 

One afternoon I rode over to a favorite 
loafing place and lookout of mine—a 
high butte rising sheer like the walls of 
some old castle from the rolling floor 
of the plains below. From its edge the 
eye could wander from the purple sil- 
houette of the Rampart Range in Col- 
orado to the thin shimmering line drawn 
by the Pawnee Buttes which border 
Nebraska, and then back again to the 
red and brown Wyoming plains which 
rolled away in limitless expanse at my 
feet. I lay there smoking a pipe and 
watched the coyotes skulking around 
below, not caring much whether better 
game were seen or not, when like the 
flash of a heliograph a spot on the plains 
which glowed with a little brighter red 
than the rest gave suddenly a gleam of 
white, then turned to red again. 

That was all, but all my cultivated 
power of enjoyment in pipe and view 
were gone, and instead was left only the 
old desire to kill. 

A quick inspection of the country 
showed a hill from which a much closer 
but equally safe view could be had, so 
crawling back to the hollow where my 
pony stood waiting, I mounted, rode back 
out of sight, then in a wide are to throw 
me behind the hill, made a run for it. 
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Yes, there he was plainly to be seen 
now, and discarding the field glasses for 
the more powerful telescope sight, I saw 
by his horns that he was a young buck; 
probably driven out of the bunch by the 
older ones. He stood a spot of red and 
white in the center of a large flat, with 
no possible method of approach, and I 
was forced to lie on the hilltop and watch 
patiently to see in which direction he was 
apt to go; but he did not move. 

An hour passed and still another, but 
still he stood, only changing his position 
to graze in another direction. A couple 
of coyotes on the hill opposite joined me 
in my vigil, and one even came to walk 
around me—stiff legged with curiosity, 
like a dog. 

The afternoon was growing late. Dark- 
ness would soon put an end to sport for 
that day, so I determined to use a trick 
I had often heard of but never tried. 

Old “Stubs,” the cow-pony veteran of 
many a delicate drive and many a hot 
day’s roping in the corral was unsaddled 
and—wise old boy that he was—walked 
beside me round the foot of the hill and 
out into the open. Crouching behind him 
I slanted across in the direction of the 
antelope. Steadily we walked closer and 
closer—seven hundred yards, now six, 
now five—nearly close enough. The 
antelope turned to look at us, trotted off 
a few steps, turned to look again, “two 
legs too many” written plainly in the 
forward set of his ears, then loped away 
swiftly, this time for good. 

I jumped from behind the horse. He 
saw me and quickened his pace a little 
but I lowered the gun without shooting. 
A miss would send him flying away for 
miles, when otherwise he would only run 
over the next rise and wait to see if he 
was followed. All antelopes do this, 
so—hoping for a better shot—I watched 
until, pausing a moment on a hilltop to 
look back, he dropped down the other 
side and disappeared from view. 

Re-saddling the horse I followed, not 
in a straight line, but in a wide circle 
around the rise over which he had gone 
and past the next one, then turning in, I 
dismounted. 

Again I stole quietly up to the ridge 
and again there stood the antelope. As 


I had ridden completely around him he 
expected me from the opposite direction, 
and mounted on a little knoll he stood 
poised for flight, gazing directly away 
from the place where I lay concealed and 
toward the crest over which he had just 
come, 

Another period of motionless waiting 
began, but this time I had the consola- 
tion of knowing that any move made 
would be toward me. 


As I watched, evening began rapidly to 
draw on. The long level beams of the 
setting sun shooting across country 
picked out every scanty blade of grass, 
but leftethe bare earth in the shadow, so 
that the dusty plains were, for a few 
minutes, transformed as though by magic 
to meadows of the brightest green. Long 
shadows trailed away across the land, 
throwing the little rolling hills that made 
them into unnaturally prominent relief 
and everything grew still with the ex- 
aggerated stillness that seems always to 
come over the plains with the approach 
of evening. 

The single buck—his delicate outline 
motionless as though carved, his coat 
gleaming bright red and dazzling white 
in the last rays of the sun—seemed the 
very spirit of the time and place, and [ 
lay watching, gun in hand, just as still 
as he, thinking little of the beauty of it 
all, but much of the rapidly lessening 
chances of a shot, when something— 
perhaps a moving shadow—drew my 
eyes to the west. There, trooping over 
a distant rise, was a bunch of antelope, 
eighteen or twenty of them, their slim 
forms outlined in black against the set- 
ting sun. Down the hill they came, and 
breaking into a lope swept gracefully 
across the open toward that very hill my 
single buck had watched so steadily for 
the danger that he feared might come. 

Now he stirred into action and bounded 
off to join the band. For a little ways he 
ran with them, then swung in a gentle 
circle and headed straight for me. The 
rest followed. Nearer and nearer they 


swept, rising and falling gently in their 
long, easy stride. They were almost to 
the foot of the hill, and I raised on my 
elbows above a cactus which had_hid 
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me. The whole bunch checked—each 
member freezing suddenly into immo- 
bility. In that second I fired, and away 
they tore for safety, but they left the buck 
that I had hunted all that afternoon 
behind—a hole in the center of his chest. 

With that sudden thrill of satisfaction 
which comes when an animal falls, or a 
bird in the air crumples in answer to a 
well-placed shot, I ran down the hill to 
my buck, and, turning him over, I was 
dismayed to find the evidence of a pre- 
vious tragedy. A rifle ball—probably 
one of my own chance shots—had hit 
him just behind the forelegs and plowed 
a deep groove slantingly across his breast. 
It was a ragged, angry wound, probably 
inflicted several days before, and looking 
at it, it was easy to imagine how the buck, 
hit hard and left behind by this band, 
wandered aimlessly over the hills until 
he was forced by weakness to lie down; 
how the coyotes came, the same coyotes 
that watched with me from the hill, and 
how he was again compelled to take up 
his aimless wandering. He could not 
run fast nor far enough to shake them off 
and they would not let him rest. Then 
I came, and with the mark of the last 
man he had seen torn across his body, 
he gathered his strength for another run. 
That run must have-hurt. Then his band 
came traveling across country for their 
evening drink at one of the springs in 
the bluffs. Probably he had only joined 
them because he wanted companionship, 
and then, remembering what lay over 
the rise, had grown afraid and turned 
back. 

The sun had set and the twilight had 
brought with it an air of melancholy 
romance, so I preferred to imagine my 
buck a hero, running with his last 
strength to turn his old band from 
danger, only to fall a victim of his own 
mistaken heroism. 

It was a pretty tragedy and no doubt 
a much exaggerated one, but I felt badly 
about it at the time and decided to let 
the buck lay where he had fallen, as the 
festering wound had spoiled the meat 
anyhow—and so I rode away and left 
him, but later, from time to time I re- 
turned and shot three coyotes over the 
carcase—the best escort I could offer to 


my hero on his road to the happy hunting 
grounds, where all killed or wounded by 
day are made well again at night. 

My remorse lasted some little time, 
but when one day I saw a band again, it 
disappeared entirely and I was after 
them once more. However, one resolve 
was left—never to shoot until I was sure 
as could be of a fair hit, and if given any 
reason to think that I had inflicted a 
wound, to follow till I killed the game. 
The antelope is too fine a fellow to wound 
and leave to die, or to shoot wantonly, 
and as much true sport can be had from 
him with field glasses as with rifle. He 
is handsome, graceful, and elusive, and 
should be treated with all possible con- 
sideration. 

Many a day since then I have hunted 
him with field glasses alone, and as a 
consequence have seen that the fable 
of the antelope and the rattlesnake 
is not a fable, but a true story. 
They do fight them, backing and snort- 
ing, then edging closer until, leaping 
high in the air, they land on the snake’s 
back, all four feet bunched, and jump 
away again. The bucks are never quite 
so happy as when fighting either among 
each other or mischievously sticking 
their horns into the ribs of some harmless 
doe, and for this reason—though often 
kept as such—they make rather danger- 
ous pets. 

Like their cousins, the deer, the an- 
telope sometimes get rattled and con- 
fused and act foolishly. Occasionally 
when shot at—particularly if their leader 
has fallen—they will run toward the 
sound of the report, then stop and stand 
dazed, even after the gunner has st«-pped 
out into view. When they do run it is 
always in single file, which nothing but 
sudden death will make them break. and 
if mounted on a good horse it is possible 
by cutting corners to ride directly 
through this line and shoot, or if expert 
enough, even rope one. Although tre- 
mendously fast on a spurt they have no 
great wind and, if the country be open 
and the horse exceptionally good, can 
be run down, However, such conditions 
are very exceptional and it is not often 
that one can be caught by such summary 
methods. 
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‘The usual view of them is of some- 
thing shimmering, indistinct but grace- 
ful, seeming to drift rather than run over 
the plains. This ease and grace of motion 
is their most striking trait. So light of 
foot that, like the old simile, they seem 
to touch the ground and bound away and 
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never even bend the grass. Very spirits 
of the plains, they stand outlined against 
the bluffs or come loping over the rises 
in the evening, providing for all those 
who watch an unlimited supply of grace 
and beauty, and for those who shoot a 
dish for an epicure and sport for a king. 





MARCH 


By F. 


L. HARDING 


ITHIN its icy tomb, the murmuring stream 


Sighs with a weary plaint. 


Bush, seed and tree 


Long slumbering, awake as from a dream; 
And pray maternal spring to set them free. 











CAPTURING A BULL MOOSE ALIVE 


By GILBERT 


66 O you think it possible to cap- 

|) ture a bull moose alive?” | 

asked Joe, my French guide, 

one evening as we were enjoying our 
evening smoke in tired silence. 

“We might get one in the horse-hovel,” 
he suggested, “but I tink it better to 
shoot him, then you know where he be.” 

“T don’t wish to shoot one just at 
present,” I replied, “but I would give 
a good deal to capture one alive and 
take him to the settlement with me.” 

“T tink we might get one in the 
hovel,” he repeated, “but there he be, 
an’ there he stay, you open out 
the door an’ let him go out hisself ?” 

“T will add twenty-five dollars to your 
month’s pay,” I said, “if you will get 
a bull moose in that hovel without doing 
him any great injury.” 

Joe’s eyes fairly started from their 
sockets. He looked at me in sort of a 
quizzical way,.as though doubting my 
sincerity. “I put one bull moose in that 
hovel *fore two weeks, now you see ’f T 
den’t,” he said. 

We were stopping at an old set of lum- 
ber camps on the west shore of upper 
Roach River Pond, in the region of 
Mount Katahdin, which is undoubtedly 
one of the best places to hunt moose in 
the state of Maine. The silvery light of 
the moon was stealing softly down the 
evergreen tops, sending long black shad- 
ows before it, falling glistening and 
shimmering across the sleeping waters 
of Roach River Pond, when the pro- 
found stillness was suddenly broken by 
a frightful roar. The sound came from 
the slope of a ridge some half mile back 
of the camps in the dense forest, echoing 
across the pond and dying away to a 
drowsy silence. 

“A bull moose.” I exclaimed, though 
IT had never heard the sound before. 

“T t?ink T call him all right,” remarked 
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Joe, crossing the yard and going down 
the tote-road a short distance. Present- 
ly he returned with a piece of birchbark 
which he rolled into a cone about twenty 
inches long, six inches wide at the large, 
and one inch at the small end. He folded 
his right hand about the small end for 
a mouthpiece, and grunted, roared and 
bellowed ; at the same time swinging the 
trumpet’s mouth in a sweeping curve to 
imitate the peculiar quaver of the cow’s 
eall. 

We were immediately answered by a 
savage old bull. 

“He come,” exclaimed Joe. 
he would when he hear this. You hide 
you’self now. When he come out the 
woods, an’ find no cow here, he be mad 
lak the dev’, an’ make straight at me; 
then when I run in the hovel, an’ he 
chase me in, you shut the door, then we 
have him fast.” 

We stood for at least five minutes with- 
out hearing a sound from our expected 
visitor. Joe repeated the call, and we 
were not longer kept in suspense. 

A short, hoarse, grunting roar, fright- 
fully ugly, came from the woods a short 
distance away. I concealed myself be- 
hind some barrels near the hovel door, 
but Joe stood his ground unflinchingly. 
Twigs cracked and branches snapped. 
then the thrashing of mighty antlers in 
the branches, the pounding of heavy 
hoofs on the earth, and straight toward 
us came the great bull, rushing like a 
tempest, nearer, nearer, until he burst 
with a mighty crash through the last 
fringe of bushes into the small clearing 
that surrounded the camp. Seemingly 
bewildered at not seeing what he had 
expected to find, he trotted swiftly across 
the yards, then came swinging back 
again. Eyidently he had scented us, 
for he tossed his head up and down 
angrily. 


“T know 
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All the while Joe was standing mo- 
tionless in front of the hovel door. A 
slight movement of his hand now at- 
tracted the moose’s attention and with 
a fierce roar he rushed straight at Joe, 
who ran into the hovel with the in- 
furiated bull bellowing close at his heels. 
He leaped through an open window at 
the farther end, barely escaping the huge 
antlers as they crashed against the tim- 
bers. 

I sprang from my hiding place, closed 
the hovel door, and placed a heavy tim- 
ber against it. I could hear Joe chuck- 
ling over his success and talking to the 
moose. “Ah, ha,” said he, “you don’t 
lak this. When you come you tink you 
find your mate, then when you get here 
you find Joe, an’ that make you mad.” 

Approaching the open window I could 
see the moose pawing the rough floor 
and shaking his antlers in a way well 
calculated to inspire awe in the stoutest 
heart. 

“Can we ever tame him so he will be 
safe to handle,” I asked Joe, after look- 
ing dubiously at the monstrous brute. 

“He be one pow’f’! brut’ to handle,” 
returned Joe. “P’r’aps in the mornin’ 
he won’t feel so mad lak’ he does now. 
When he get cooled off some you can 
try him an’ see what he do.” 

I noticed, not without some uneasiness, 
that Joe used the pronoun “you” when- 
ever he spoke of handling the moose, al- 
though I can truthfully say he was no 
coward. 

Next morning we found the moose 
more gentle in his demeanor toward us, 
though he was far from being a safe 
beast to get within range of. That day 
I put in the greater part of my time 
watching the movements of our captive. 
At the end of the second day I noticed 
he gave me but a passing glance when [ 
appeared before the window—not a 
friendly one by any means. He would 
roll up the eye nearest to me and show 
the white in a way that warned me to 
keep my distance. 

The third day he commenced to eat 
better. Joe kept a bountiful supply of 
grass before him and such evergreen as 
was best to his liking. He would also 


drink water from a pail after I had 
lowered it to the floor. 

On the fourth day I told Joe we would 
hitch the moose to a strong post in 
the end of the hovel, then we could go 
in where he was. Joe shrugged his 
shoulders and shook his head dubiously. 

“He be too old now to learn new 
tricks,” he remarked, and this I found 
out, nearly to my destruction. We found 
no very great difficulty in throwing a 
slip-noose over his head, then we took 
a half-turn around the post, and drew 
his head up close and made the rope 
fast. 

We entered the hovel then for the first 
time inthe past four days. I very cau- 
tiously advanced to the moose’s side, 
talking to him all the while as one would 
to a wild colt when breaking him to har- 
ness. He edged away from me as far as 
the rope would allow, bristled the hair on 
his neck, and showed the white of his 
eye nearest to me. 

Joe cautioned me, saying: “I don’t 
lak the way he roll up them eye at 
you, an’ you watch out he don’t kick 
with his fore foot.” His warning came 
too late. With a bursting bellow that 
was more like a hoarse grunt the moose 
sprang toward me as far as the rope 
would allow, and struck out with his 
fore foot. I dodged my head _ back- 
wards, but his foot caught in my coat 
pocket, taking me to the floor with it. 
Joe seized me by the shoulders, pulling 
me out of the moose’s reach barely in 
time to escape a second blow. I left the 
hovel not very much hurt, but it spoiled 
all my courage for that day. 

The fifth day I found his disposition 
had changed but little. He bristled the 
hair on his neck and grunted when | 
went near him; yet I was not altogether 
discouraged in my attempt to tame the 
moose. 

On the sixth day I told Joe we would 
tether the old fellow out in the yard for 
the day. I thought perhaps this would 
soften his disposition. Joe shrugged his 
shoulders in his usual way of disap- 
proval. He persisted that he could not 
be tamed, he was too old; but I argued 
that a wild horse could be tamed after 
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he had reached an advanced age, al- 
though not so easily as a colt. My de- 
sire was to tame the moose so that he 
could be handled with some degree of 
safety, then take him to the settlement 
with me when I returned in the Fall. 

We found no difficulty in getting our 
captive out of doors. He was hitched 
by one end of a very long rope which we 
had found in the store-house of the 
camps. Joe untied the rope, and took 
a hitch around the post with the very 
end. This gave the moose something 
like one hundred feet of rope after leav- 
ing the hovel. We thought by doing this 
we would only have to pull in the line at 
night to stable our game. 

When we opened the door the great 
monarch of the woods rushed from the 
hovel in very much the same way in 


which he had entered it. He paid no 
attention to us, but made straight for 
the woods. The rope tightened, and he 
brought up with a sudden jerk that 
brought him to his knees. He sprang 
to his feet, threw up his head and trotted 
back to the hovel. He was not the angry 
bull we had known him to be; he seemed 
afraid of us. After circling around two 
or three times in a very small compass, 
he lowered his head and made another 
mad rush for freedom. ‘This time the 
rope parted near his head, and that was 
the last time I ever saw my twenty-five 
dollar moose. 

I should not have felt so bad over the 
outcome had I been able to photograph 
him in his various moods while a cap- 
tive, but unfortunately my outfit did not 
include a camera. 





Photograph by W. R. Smith 


‘“‘BR’ER RABBIT, HE PRETTY SLY BOY’ 
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A FIRESIDE SPECULATION 
By DAISY RINEHART 


WONDER how much you know, Old Man, 
If you’d care to speak, I am sure you can, 
But words would be wasted, anyway, 
When looks say all that one needs to say. 
Sometimes when Master is rolling high, 
There’s a hint of a squall in your weather eye 
That counsels a halt, and sure as day, 
If I don’t pull up there’s the deuce to pay. 
But, ah! when things are a-going wrong, 
Then is the time you come out strong; 
A soft warm tongue on a troubled hand 
Shows just how plainly you understand, 
Oft’ now and again I wonder a bit 
If I.were puppy and you were it, 
Under some fanciful fairy spell, 
If everything wouldn’t work just as well. 


There’s a quizzical cock to your kind old eye 
That says it mightn’t be wise to try! 





DKAWING BY GEO. B. SHEPHERD 
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HEAD-LIGHTING ALLIGATORS 


By W. H. 


T was while my wife and I were on a 

| hunting and fishing trip down in 
Texas during the winter of 1903 
that I engaged in my first and last 
alligator hunt. On the day following 
our arrival at our camp we were sur- 
prised, on arising in the morning, to see 
a little schooner lying at anchor down the 
bayou. She was a neat little craft, 
and something about her homelike and 
hospitable appearance impelled me to 
find out who our new neighbors might be. 
Breakfast out of the way and the dishes 


washed up, we strolled down to the 
shore to get a nearer view of, and 
possibly to get acquainted with, the 


people aboard. It was evidently near 
their breakfast hour, for a wreath of 
smoke was lazily drifting from the 
little stubby smokestack that projected 
from the top of the ship-shape little 
cabin. 

Not being pressed for time, we lay 
down on the warm sand and looked 
through half-closed eyes at the beautiful 
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view that was spread out before us. 
The little white schooner rode easily on 
the low swells, the blue water stretching 
away between the verdant banks to 
where a low sandpit divided the bayou 
from the blue gulf. The sky blended 
smoothly with the water at the horizon, 
and the whole ensemble suggested peace ; 
quiet, comfortable, undisturbed peace. 
Presently our musings were disturbed 
and our gaze directed to the schooner 
by a man coming forth from the cabin 
and standing, his hand shading his 
eyes, looking steadily in our direction, 
I waved my hand to him in greeting, 


and he climbed down into a little 
cypress dugout that bobbed astern, 
and was soon paddling toward us; 


the dugout leaping through the water 
in response to his even, vigorous strokes. 

Jumping ashore and running the 
dugout up on the beach, he advanced to- 
ward where we were reclining, a smile 
on his open, honest, tanned face, and 
a big right hand pushed out in front 
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of him in a hearty way. We hastily 
arose and greeted him in like manner, 
and I could not help saying to myself, 
“Isn’t he a man.” 

“My name’s Thompson. My wife and 
I are here in our little craft out there,” 


he said, in a clear deep voice, waving, 


his hand toward the trim little craft, 
“in search of pleasure and fortune in 
the shape of alligator skins. Wouldn’t 
you like to come aboard and have a 
look around?” 

We gladly assented and were soon 
standing on the white holystoned deck 
and admiringly gazing about us. A 
more complete sample of the boat- 
builder’s art I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing. Everything on board 
was so arranged as to afford the great- 
est possible room. The cushioned sides 
of the cabin pulled out at the bottom, 
dropped down and formed two of the 
most inviting looking berths that ever 
tempted man, or woman, to slumber. 
The cooking utensils and the stove were 
stowed away out of sight and were 
mysteriously produced when my wife 
remarked at their absence.. These and 
many other ingenious space-saving de- 
vices made the Sylph as comfortable 
to live in as any home could be. Mr. 
Thompson introduced us to his wife, a 
little woman, dressed in a spotlessly 
white sailor suit, that put our old camp- 
ing duds much to shame. Following 
our host below, we were entertained for 
an hour or so by tales of adventure in 
the pursuit of the alligators, in the 
separating of which from their hides and 
the subsequent sale of the latter, Mr. 
Thompson found health, wealth and 
happiness. Our host told these stories 
with such great enthusiasm that I 
found myself at last longing to join him 
on one of these nocturnal trips after 
this, to me, new kind of game. 

Judge, then, of my delight, when, after 
our visit had come to an end and we 
were about to disembark and return 
to our little camp, he invited me to ac- 
company him on his trip up the bayou 
on that very evening. I accepted joy- 
fully and hustled back to camp to get 
my arms and ammunition ready for an 
early start. 


Shortly after dark we loaded our 
impedimenta, consisting of two short 
paddles, a hatchet, a sort of boat- 
hook arrangement, only larger, heavier 
and with a sharper hook, a head-light 
which was attached to Mr. Thompson’s 
hat, and last but not least, a .44 calibre 
Winchester. He made me leave my 
rifle in camp, saying that more than 
one was unnecessary, and would be 
in the way should we happen to turn 
over, which I afterwards found to be 
good advice. I took my seat in the 
stern of the dugout, while Thompson 
occupied the bow, the object being that 
I should propel the craft during the 
attack on our game, thus giving my 
friend the freedom of his hands to 
manipulate the rifle and hatchet. 

Everything being in readiness we 
pushed away from my little dock and 
made our way over the silent, black 
water up the bayou toward what 
seemed eternal blackness. We paddled 
for perhaps a quarter of mile without see- 
ing “hair or hide” of our game. 

Suddenly, however, swinging around 
a bend we came into view of what 
looked like twin balls of fire, lying close 
to the surface of the water, and I could 
feel my heart jump and beat faster 
as I realized that we were at last face 
to face with one of the creatures about 
which I had heard such thrilling tales 
but a short time before. 

Thompson thrust his hand up into the 
air as a warning of caution and quiet, and 
I set my teeth and paddled quietly 
but with all my strength in the direction 
of those steady eyes, staring at us with 
never a move. In my excitement, 
however, I allowed the paddle to scrape 
slightly against the side of our craft, 
making an ever so slight rasping sound, 
and the pair of fire balls went out as I 
watched, disappearing under the water. 
I stopped paddling in vexation, but my 
friend reassured me, saying that it did 
not much matter, as we would un- 
doubtedly run into another before very 
long. Nevertheless, this incident taught 
me a lesson, and I mentally resolved to 
exercise more care in future. 

Another long paddle in silence and 
suddenly we again discovered the bright 
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eyes near the surface of the water, 
this time not more than half a hundred 
yards away. Once more the little boat 
shot forward with all the speed I could 
put into her, but this time no sound 
marked her progress and we approached 
closer, and closer, until the phosphores- 
cent orbs seemed to my excited mind 
to be the size of locomotive headlights; 
and then, just as I thought we should 
run over this monster, there was a 
flash, a deafening roar and I realized 
that Thompson had fired the big .44 
at our quarry. Before I had time to say 
anything, or even to do much thinking, 
the ’gater had jumped its full length out 
of the water and landed on the side of 
our dugout, making us ship water over 
that side, and then slid off into the 
water. In the meanwhile I had stopped 
our headway and now Thompson brought 
the long hook into play. Leaning over 
the side while I balanced the boat, he 
felt around in the water, which was 
here about eight feet deep, and finally 
succeeded in hooking our game and 
bringing it to the surface, where a 
few strokes of the hatchet, judiciously 
administered, soon put an end to its 
kicking. We hauled it ignominously 
aboard, laid it in the bottom of the boat, 
got our breath, and were ready for 
more trouble. 

Another half hour’s hunt brought one 
more, about five feet long, to our credit, 
and as two such beasts were too much 
of a load for our craft, we made for 
shore and deposited them in a safe place, 
making careful note of the same, that we 
might return on the morrow for the 
skins. 

-~We now decided to turn about and 
head toward home, hunting as we pro- 
ceeded. The night was far advanced and, 
according to al! tradition, we were due 
for better sport on the return trip than 
coming in. 

The first half mile of our three mile 
return trip was covered without in- 
cident; but we then rounded a bend 
cautiously and Thompson again thrust 
his hand high above his head, and, 
leaning back easily, he whispered, ‘‘Go 
easy, it’s a big one!” 

Following with my gaze where he 
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pointed, I made out the shining eyes 
again, but this time larger and further 
apart. 

Exercising great care, I paddled swift- 
ly forward and we closed in on our 
quarry ,—nearer,—nearer,—nearer, until 
when not more than five feet away, 
Thompson let fly with the “cannon” 
and then things commenced to happen. 
The big ’gater leaped straight up out 
of the water, turned in the air and 
landed across the bow of our little boat, 
and men, canoe, and alligator went under 
water in a grand tangle. No sooner 
did I find myself under water than I 
struck out vigorously, swimming under 
water in the direction in which I judged 
the boat would not be, and then came 
to the surface. I succeeded in getting 
most of the water out of my mouth, nose 
and eyes, and was about to look around 
and take stock of the situation, when 
I felt a hand on my shoulder and heard 
Thompson’s cool voice in my ear, asking 
me if I could swim. This recalled my 
mind from its wool-gathering, and I re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

We struck out bravely for shore and 
were soon standing, looking, as best we 
could in the darkness, at what was 
going on out in the bayou. We soon 
located our boat, floating bottom up- 
wards, and a little further down stream, 
and not far off, were the paddles, with 
the hook in the water, its handle stick- 
ing up above the surface and the hook, 
no doubt, resting on the bottom. The 
hatchet, of course, was lost forever, but 
fhompson had held on to his .44, and 
this accounted for our equipment. Ex- 
tracting a match from a corked bottle 
in his pocket he lit the light on his cap, 
not without some trouble, and then, 
handing me the light and the gun, he 
plunged in and soon had the boat 
right side up, and himself and all of 
our stuff inside it. He paddled ashore 
for me, and I again took my seat, hand- 
ing him the rifle and light. 

The big alligator was splashing about 
in the water, so we approached him care- 
fully and Thompson finished him by a 
few well placed shots. Finding our pole 
too short to reach bottom, we decided 
to return in the morning for his skin. 
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Both of us were soaking wet and feel- 
ing somewhat tired out after our strenu- 
ous evening’s work, so we turned our bow 
toward home and were glad indeed 
when the lights of the schooner and my 
camp fire hove in sight. 

The following morning found us again 
in our little dugout paddling back to the 
scene of our midnight encounter. We 
came on the old tartar floating down- 
stream some distance below the place 
where we had left him. It is a peculiar 
thing that these brutes, although they 
sink like stones as soon as killed, 
come to the surface again in the course 
of afew hours. This circumstance saved 
us the trouble of fishing about on the 
bottom for the carcass, which we now 
towed easily to shore and skinned with- 
out further ado, 
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When measured, the skin was found to 
be twelve feet, six and three-quarter 
inches in length, and is considered 
a big alligator for that part of Texas. 

After disposing of the big fellow, we 
went for the other two which we had 
cached earlier in the evening, and after 
a short search they were found and 
skinned, and all the skins loaded into 
the dugout and packed back to camp. 

My wife was much surprised at the big 
fellow and shuddered when, after a fine 
dinner on the schooner, we gathered in the 
little cabin, and Thompson and I related 
our experiences to the women folks. 

“Well,” said I, in conclusion, “that 
was my first alligator hunt.” 

And my wife, eyeing me, in her 
quiet way remarked, “And your last.” 

And so it_was. 
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Far away from the chills and discomforts of the Northland, running barefoot on the warm sands 
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OUR TRIP NORTH AFTER MOOSE 
By N. H. CROWELL 


HERE were just three of us in the 
Zz crowd, but we got well acquainted 
with enough trouble of the viru- 
lent brand to have satisfied five times 
that number and liad some left over. It 
was all occasioned by the overweening 
desire on Peck’s part to secure a moose. 
Not satisfied with annually clogging the 
entire express systems of upper Minne- 
sota with deer slain by his trusty rifle, 
Peck swore he would have a moose this 
trip or know the reasons wherefore not. 
Accordingly he persuaded Bill Church 
and the undersigned to accompany him 
to a new and unexplored section of coun- 
try. It laid about a hundred miles or 
so up the bleak coast of Lake Superior, 
beyond Duluth, and was reported to be 
so full of moose that the resident Indians 
lived in the trees from choice. 

Up to the time we boarded the boat 
at Duluth, all was hope, mince pie and 
good-fellowship, and it was only after 
bucking a hundred miles of the tallest 
waves it has ever been our good fortune 
to witness that we began to realize that 
we were chug up against cruel facts. 

We were hunched up in the lee of the 
smokehouse (or whatever it is) trying 
to keep warm and console one another, 
when the captain sought us out and 
gently hinted that we were approaching 
our finish. Peck ran his head out over 
the rail till the icicles on his whiskers 
rattled in the breeze and colored red. 

“Do we land here?” he yelled at the 
captain. 

“Helluf a mile more!” responded the 
Cap, as he squinted a Norsk eyelid at 
Peck and spat fiercely toward Ann Ar- 
bor. 

Suddenly we saw a boat dead ahead 
and perched on the peak of a wave that 
seemed as high as an opera house. The 
captain waved an arm at it and gave us 
the nod. Apparently that boat was our 
particular fate and it made us swallow 


jagged lumps as we gazed and saw it 
drop from view all at once, not to re- 
appear for several minutes. 

“We're a good mile from land!” 
roared Bill. “Are we going ashore in 
that canoe yonder ?” 

“Guess we be,” replied Peck, grimly. 

It looked like we were expected to, 
anyway, for as we drew up there was 
a tremendous hullabaloo aboard and 
everybody that was alive and able-bodied ' 
made a dive for our traps and began 
heaving them overboard. The boat was 
manned by six husky natives of Nord- 
land. They were having the time of 
their lives. The man in the center, who 
acted the part of receiver of our goods 
and chattels, certainly led a charmed 
life, for he deftly caught grips, trunks, 
camp outfits and gun-cases with an ease 
that seemed defiant. He was shocked 
apparently when our cartridge case 
hurtled down and caressed him lovingly 
on the wishbone—it was so small and 
innocent looking, but carried a large, 
reverberating sting. 

The time came presently when we were 
to bid adieu to the comforts of civili- 
zation and launch ourselves into the per- 
fect delight of the strenuous life below. 
Peck gallantly went first, and as we be- 
held his venerable cranium disappear 
over the side, and go down to almost 
certain death, our hearts pained and we 
relented. But when we looked again, we 
saw him safely standing on his head be- 
tween the bow oarsman’s knees, and 
courage returned with a rush. 

Bill went next. As he crept down the 
long ladder, the writer thought of all the 
mean things he had said and done to 
Bill in the last twenty years and re- 
solved, if we both lived to tell the tale, 
to make ample amends. While thinking 
over this, a vociferous yelling aroused 
me and a hurried survey of the scene 
made me aware that Peck and Bill and 
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half a dozen brawny Riksdaggers were 
importuning me to make haste. I did 
so. 

I went down the ladder with the nim- 
ble grace of a chamois for about five 
rungs. Then I paused, for I saw a huge 
wave coming right at me with its fangs 
naked and menacing. 

It missed me, fortunately, and I 
looked around for the boat. It was a rod 
or so above me and I felt a trifle discon- 
certed as I began the upward journey ou 
the ladder. 

“Yoomp! Yoomp!” yelled someone 
in my ear, but I looked over the wrong 
shoulder and couldn’t locate any place 
to “yoomp” to, so stayed where I was 
and felt safer. Happening to look down 
between my feet I caught a glimpse of 
Peck and Bill away down toward the 
bottom of the lake. It was some confus- 
ing, but I started to descend the ladder 
again. 

“Jump, you idiot!” yelled somebody 
with Bill’s voice, and I made an instant 
resolve. Jump I would and jump I did. 
The boat was just starting to rise toward 
me when I dove for it. I aimed to hit 
Bill in the wind, but overshot and con- 
nected with a Swede just beyond—it 
nearly lost us a good man. 

While I was getting up off my stom- 
ach, some fellow from the steamer tossed 
a camp stove onto the small of my spine 
and said, “Merry Christmas below!” I 
felt thankful. 

The struggle for shore was then be- 
gun. After a few hours of apparently 
useless effort it dawned on the more in- 
telligent of us, viz., Peck, Bill and I, 
that we were going in the wrong direc- 
tion. We could not persuade the head 
pirate, however, and he kept remorse- 
lessly on his course into the middle of 
Lake Superior. 

But we did accidentally run aground 
and then things occurred. 

“Yoomp!” came that thrilling voice 
again, and Peck, always alert as a hare, 
leaped for the little imitation dock, like 
the jumping frog of Calaveras County. 
He fell a yard short and went in on his 
hands and knees. Bill was a close sec- 
ond and he knocked the dock down. 


Just as I was gathering my voluminous 
pedal impedimenta, preparatory for a 
noble spring, some villain struck me a 
frightful welt in the back. The next 
second I was about five feet under the 
invigorating material out of which Su- 
perior is made. 

When the wave receded I found my- 
self being dragged up the beach by two 
damp, profane foreigners, who hurled me 
carelessly into the shade of a pile of 
other useless luggage. We then threaded 
our way nimbly through the assembled 
populace (ten Indians and an even hun- 
dred dogs) to a lumber camp supply- 
shack and stripped to Nature before a 
cozy fire. It took us two whole days to 
dry and distinguish our paraphernalia 
and another half day to get ready to 
start for the interior. 


After going thirteen miles we had 
enough of it and went into winter quar- 
ters. We had settled, and Bill and | 
were leisurely putting a polish on our 
features by the aid of two decidedly un- 
safety razors, when Peck trundled out 
into the rank, unbroken forest and slew 
a moose. He located the animal in a 
little swamp half a mile away, eating 
seaweed and bird’s nests and the like. 

It made Bill and me a trifle antago- 
nistic to have any wall-eyed pup take 
advantage of us in such an inexcusable 
manner as Peck had, and we told him so 
in very carbolic-acid language. But he 
merely grinned and said it was lucky it 
wasn’t either of us that had struck that 
moose, as we would have missed. 

Old Jim Dancing Cow, an Indian with 
one bad eye and one good one big as a 
Mexican dollar, superintended the dis- 
section of the moose. It began to snow 
lightly while engaged in this operation. 
Old Jim took a squint at the sky and 
grunted like he’d been stung. 

“Big snow—heap !” he said. 

Jim was no liar. It filtered down a 
little livelier even as he spoke, then 
fell faster, dropped harder, descended 
thicker. At supper time it was coming 
down in bunches. When we had thrown 
the poker deck aside late at night after 
skinning Peck out of enough to liquidate 
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our expenses, the snow was still busy and © 


apparently on its second wind. 

When we woke up next morning it 
was snowing. We spent the day inside, 
smoking and reloading our pipes. 
Sometime during the following night it 
stopped snowing, but not until after it 
was needless to keep on. It was up to 
the doorknob and about as light and use- 
less as breakfast food. 

Old Jim came wallowing in with the 
pleasing information that “heap more 
snow” was coming and that moose 
would be “heap hard to get.” We ques- 
tioned him on the subject, but all he 
would agree to was that we were “heap 
fools” to remain longer in the locality. 

We decided to vacate. The jumping- 
off place was thirteen miles distant. 
That was the same as saying it was in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Old 
Jim observed our helplessness and he 
corralled a select bunch of pugilistic- 
looking acquaintances who took over our 
dunnage and Peck’s trophy. Then, 
dressed to a hair, and trimmed to the 
last ounce, we began the return trip. 


Going was not a shrieking success. 
Peck, who is far from a gazelle even on 
solid footing, wheezed like an overfed 
Newfoundland after we’d made a mile 
and a half. Wading fresh snow waist 
deep is remarkably suggestive of foot 
racing in tar or molasses. It pulls at 
the feet like a past shrouded in mystery. 

We carried our rifles, using them to 
knock the snow from overhanging 
boughs and save our vocabularies. At 
the halfway point, after being at it seven 
hours and twenty-two minutes, Peck 
confidentially informed us that his rifle 
weighed just a shade over a hundred 
pounds. 

Yes, we got back, but the hideous his- 
tory of that embarkation and return 
trip must be reserved for a separate vol- 
ume or two. It is far too much for one 
cruel sitting. We are perfectly willing 
to stare death in the face briefly on oc- 
casion, but to shake hands with it, and 
get on grossly familiar terms with it as 
we did on that re-embarking is more 
than we can consent to. It is never 
again for us. 
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CHAPTER V—THE BEAVER, OTTER AND MINK 


By JOSEF BRUNNER 
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vast extent all over the globe, is 

now found in comparatively few 
sections of the old and new world, and 
nowhere in great abundance. So that 
it is but a question of time when that in- 
teresting animal will be extinct, unless 
a marked change of sentiment towards 
its preservation takes place. 

According to reports, occasionally 
published in newspapers and magazines, 
beavers are increasing in the state of 
Montana. Perhaps they will continue 
to increase in that state, that is, ac- 


TT beaver, once distributed to a 
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cording to newspaper reports, until 
none are left. The fact is, that un- 
scrupulous individuals frequently want 
to get permission to kill beavers, and 
it is from them that the stories of their 
increase emanate. 

If a man is able to tell a big cock-and- 
bull story about the number of beavers on 
his land and about the damage they do, 
he has no trouble getting a permit to kill 
them; for in most cases such a permit 
is given without preliminary investi- 
gation by the proper authorities. 

These are a few examples that speak 
for themselves, 

“A,” a trapper, wishes to trap beavers 
along a certain stream, and in order to 
do so without danger, he induces his 
friend ‘“B,” who owns a ranch on that, 
or another, stream, to obtain a permit 
to kill beaver from the state warden, 
giving as a reason that domestic an- 
imals are being drowned from time to 
time; that beavers dam up the stream, 
causing the latter to overflow val- 
uable land, and so on, 
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In most cases there is no truth what- 
soever in the report of alleged damages; 
but the most serious thing about itis, 
that after a permit is obtained, beavers 
are often killed fifty miles from the 
place where they were condemned le- 
gally. It is not an easy matter to 
catch the trapper when he takes the 
animals from the traps and the posses- 
sion of the hides is justified by the per- 
mit. 


L.F. 


“B,” the rancher, usually gets half 
the proceeds for his trouble in getting 
the permit, 





During the last three years, on Mc- 
Donald Creek, Montana, one man killed 
over a hundred beavers, because several 
years ago a steer got drowned in a 
beaver pond. On Flatwillow Creek, 
from the N ranch to Flatwillow 
P. O., a distance of thirty-five miles, 
beavers were almost exterminated, be- 
cause some sheepmen wanted a trapper 
there to kill off coyotes, and as the 
trapper claimed the coyote killing 
would not pay him for his trouble, they 
secured him a permit to kill beaver, by 
way of payment. 

The last beaver colony on the south 
branch of Flatwillow creek is threat- 
ened with extermination, because, as 
the owner of the land says, some stock 
might get drowned in the pond, yet 
the little animals have been there 
several years, and nothing has ever hap- 
pened to domestic stock. It is more 
probable that the offer of a wealthy 
lawyer, who happened to see the colony, 
to pay a high price for the skins, is be- 
hind the desire to get a permit. 

On the north fork of that creek the 
last colony was killed off last spring by 
a deputy game warden, not because 
they did any damage or because he had 
authority to do so, but because he evi- 
dently wanted the skins—a fair example 
of our Montana game protective force. 

The most disgusting fact about the 
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MINK, LEFT FORE FOOT AND LEFT HIND FOOT RESPECTIVELY 


preservation of the beaver is, that the 
wealthy class of people are most anxious 
to get the skins, and as political pull and 
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influence is everything here, they en- 
counter little trouble in getting per- 
mits, 

A certain professional man of Lewis- 
town, Montana, who owns several sheep 
camps along Spring and other creeks 
(my informant is a man whom he wanted 
to hire to trap beaver) is responsible 
for their great decline on his and ad- 
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to it that they do do it, at least in regard 
to the beaver; for I know of no other 
animal, the pursuit of which, with a 
rifle, affords greater enjoyment than 
does the hunting of that marine fur- 
bearer. As it will thrive in all creeks 
and streams, the sport could be en- 
joyed everywhere, providing none were 
killed during, say, the next ten years, 
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OTTER TRACKS 


WALKING 


joining lands, yet he is now denouncing 
the “unknown” parties who did the 
trick. 

As beavers increase rapidly where 
moderate protection is given them, there 
is no need to fear their becoming ex- 
tinct, providing the proper officers do 
their duty; and sportsmen should see 


RUNNING 


JUMPING 


and the increase distributed all over 
the states. 

The tracks of a beaver are not unlike 
those of a goose, as the webbed hind 
foot usually covers the fore-foot track 
perfectly. The toes point inward, the 
nail marks of the middle toes being in a 
perfect line. However, in looking for 
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beavers one seldom notes the tracks— 
cut willows or tree stumps are a surer 
indication of their presence, while at a 
pond and on much-used slides, the 
tracks could not be seen anyway. 

The time to wait for beaver is from 
sunrise until eight o’clock, and from two 
o’clock in the afternoon until sunset. 
Of course, if they have been disturbed 
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MINK TRACKS 
WALKING RUNNING 
they become more and more wary, and 
will make their appearance rather late 
in the evening. 


THE OTTER 
Though he has nothing in common 


with the beaver, except that he is a 
resident of the same localities and 
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surroundings, it becomes natural, in the 
course of this series, to consider the otter 
next to the beaver in inland waters. 

Being, unlike the beaver, a predatory 
animal, and especially destructive in 
trout streams, there is no reason to 
wish to see him abundant; on the con- 
trary, the sportsman gunner will always 
do a great favor to the disciple of the 





BEAVER TRACES AND TELL-TALE STUMP 


JUMPING 


rod when he closes the career of one of 
these four-footed poachers. 

The otter is perhaps the greatest 
wanderer extant among the mammals, 
and may, therefore, be frequently found 
where he was supposed to be extinct; 
though he usually makes his stay long 
enough, if he visits a trout stream or 
pond, to deplete it to a greater extent 
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than scores of the wielders of the rod 
could do, The otter knows a good thing 
when he sees it, and he will not fasten 
his teeth into a catfish, if better mem- 
bers of the finny tribe are to be had. 

Otter signs are seen along small 
streams, or at favorable places along 
rivers, and waiting for them during 
evenings and moonlight nights with a 
shotgun usually yields satisfactory re- 
sults. If one otter is shot, and there is 
no danger of the current taking it away, 
it is well to keep quiet for a time, as 
they often fish in pairs, and the second 
often gives as good a chance for a shot 
as the first. 

The whistling call of the otter can easily 
be imitated, and at big rivers, on clear 
nights, calling them is quite good 
sport. However, the sportsman will do 
well to make up his mind to be patient, 
as the otter will answer immediately, 
but will take his own time in coming. 
On small streams it is well to post 
oneself as near as possible to the water, 
as otherwise the otter will often pass 
unseen in the shadow of the bank. 

In my opinion there is no necessity to 
trap otters to keep their numbers low, 
for no matter how objectionable they 
may be in streams stocked with game 
fishes, the gun alone should be suf- 
ficient. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that Europe has not been able, 
thus far, to get rid of her otters, not- 
withstanding the high bounties paid 
by the various countries for their hides. 

The track of a beaver’s front foot 
might be mistaken for an otter track, 
were it not that the latter’s footprint 
is never so bold as the former’s, on ac- 
count of the web between the toes 
(the track of the beaver’s webbed hind 
foot has no similarity to the otter’s 
track in any way), and that the nail- 
marks, which are quite a feature of the 
beaver¥ track, are always stall, and 
often invisible. Beaver slides and otter 
slides, on which it is almost always im- 
possible to distinguish a single track, 
cannot be very well confused, because 
on the former, stumps and cut wood are 
found, while on the latter, if anything, 
only parts of fish can be detected. 


If there are no slides along a stream the 
otters are not great in number. 
@  #&£MINK 

A mink track slightly resembles that 
of an otter, but is very much smaller 
and shows no webbing between the 
toes. It might be mistaken for that of 
a young otter, during early summer, 
but where a family of the latter are 
being raised, the immediate vicinity 
is so covered by these tracks that there 
is no room for doubt as to the character 
of their makers. 

The mink is almost as good a fisherman 
as the otter, but is much less wasteful, 
and as it also does a good deal of hunt- 
iifg on land for birds and rabbits, its 
presence anywhere, even in numbers, 
does not foreshadow a fishless stream. 
Though hunting, as a rule, at night, it 
may often be seen during the day, but 
always on remote streams: 

It was a mink that revealed to me 
the presence of trout on the lower Flat- 
willow creek, several years ago. I 
was watching a hawk’s nest with the 
camera set, when a mink came down 
stream and made several dives in the 
water hole below me. At first I thought 
it suspected my presence, but when, 
about twenty minutes later, it left 
the water opposite me and lay down 
on a protruding willow stump, I knew 
there was something else in the hole 
that had caused the antics of the little 
creature. About five minutes passed 
and it plunged into the water again, and 
shortly afterward appeared with a trout 
nearly its own length, which it carried 
off downstream. 

I could hardly believe my eyes, for 
nobody had so much as suspected the 
presence of trout so far down the stream; 
but that afternoon I caught a good mess 
of fontinalis. There was a friend of mine 
(an ardent fisherman with whom I had 
often gone many miles upstream for 
trout), whom I had told of my forenoon 
adventure, but who had positively de- 
clared that I was either dreaming or 
romancing. But he was as sorry a 
man as ever cast a fly, when I brought in 
my string of beauties that evening. 
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MY GERMAN FRIEND GOES 
HUNTING 


By A. A. MARRIOTT 


relative a few miles from town. 

Charlie stopped me on the street 
last fall and informed me that he and I 
would be more than welcome to visit 
him and shoot some of the numerous 
quail that were running riot over his 
wide acres. I hesitated about accepting 
his kind offer, for fear that Charlie might 
blow my head off, for as long as I had 
known him, I never knew him to own a 
gun; and as for dogs, he couldn’t tell an 
English setter from a French poodle. 
However, as I wished to get a day’s 
shooting, I consented to go. 

Friday morning found us on board a 
train bound for Derby, the historic ham- 
let in which his friend lived. Charlie 
looked the ideal Nimrod when he turned 
up at the station. He was equipped with 
a fine hammerless gun, hunting coat, 
sweater, cap, and long overcoat. 

“You are evidently expecting some cold 
weather,” I remarked; “you look as if 
you were fitted out for a polar expedition 
instead of a quail hunt.” 

“By Cho!” he exclaimed, “I look for 
bat vedder pefore ve get back, and I 
came brepared.” 

As the train rattled along toward our 
hunting ground, I took his gun out of 
the case, at his request, and put it to- 
gether for him; for he told me he had 
borrowed it for the occasion. 

“Tf I shoot lots of quail to-day, I 
tink I puy me a gun,” he explained, 
“Gee! dose t’ings shoots a big bullet, 
don’t dey?” he sagely remarked, as I 
opened his box of shells. This remark 
and another to the effect that he had 
never shot off anything larger than a 
Fourth-of-July pistol loaded with blanks, 
made me wish that blanks were made 
for shotguns, and that I had a stock of 
them on hand, for Charlie’s use. 

- “Villis has two good dogs ve can use 
to-day,” said Charlie. 


MM: German friend, Charlie, has a 


“That’s good,” I replied. 
setters or pointers?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” he answered, “I 
know. vun uf dem trees squirrels, and uf 
course he vill tree quails.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, with a sigh, 
again wishing for a chance of drawing 
the shot from his shells. 

At last we arrived at Derby, where 
Willis has an elevator and a coal yard, 
and his farm was back at the foot of the 
mountain. We walked down to his office’ 
and found an employee with a bunch of 
wind-teasers on his chin that looked like 
a moth-eaten feather duster. 

“Ts this Willis’s office?” I inquired, as 
the Rube stopped whittling long enough 
to stare at us in bewilderment. 

“Yas, this is hit, but he’s gone ter a 
funeral; won’t be back agin ’til t’night.” 

We introduced ourselves and told him 
we were friends of Willis’ who had come 
down to kill quail. 

“Yas,*he’s been lookin’ fer yew fellers 
fer some time,” 

“Where are his dogs? He told us to 
take them when we came.” 

“Them air dogs of his’n have gone 
too. Haven’t seen ’em since yestiday.” 

I realized we were in a pretty pickle 
so far as getting any shooting was con- 
cerned, but as there was no train back 
till night, we had “ Bill,” as we found his 
name to be, show us to Willis’ farm, and 
we started out, merely hoping to pass 
the time quickly until it was time to run 
for our train. 

Charlie, after vainly trying to get his 
shells into his gun backwards, called on 
me for assistance, and I showed him the 
proper way of proceeding. 

We tramped over two or three stubble 
fields, hoping that we might be lucky 
enough to stumble over a bunch of quail. 
I kept a good distance from Charlie, as I 
was in no hurry to join my forefathers. 

We were walking through a thicket 


“Are they 
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about a hundred yards apart, when— 
Bang!—went Charlie’s gun. 

I supposed, of course, he had killed 
himself, but was agreeably surprised at 
hearing him calling me. “Perhaps he is 
only mortally wounded,” I said to 
myself as I hurried toward him. But, 
no! Charlie was standing like a gladiator 
with his borrowed gun at a “present 
arms,” and when he saw me he lowered 
it and laughed so long and loud that a 
cow, munching her cud under a tree in 
the next field, stopped chewing and 
turned and looked inquiringly at him. 

“You thought I couldn’t shoot,” he 
exclaimed triumphantly as I approached. 

“What did you shoot at?” I inquired. 

“A quail, of course, and killed it, too.”’ 

“Where was it?” 

“Sitting up on that dead tree.” 

“Come off!” I laughed, ‘quail don’t 
sit on dead trees.” 

“Iss that so?” he replied, in a lofty 
tone, “‘I’ll show you,” and he walked to 
the big log and picked up a bird. “I shot 
at his eye. You can see vere der bullet 
vent in vun eye and oud de udder.” 

He came gleefully back and handed 
me the bird. ; 

“‘Charlie,” I said, looking serious, ‘I 
am very much afraid this will be a bad 
piece of business for you.” 

“Why?” and his voice trembled and 
he changed color. 

“This is a flicker you have killed. One 
of the rarest birds that flies. The law 
says whoever kills one can be fined one 
hundred dollars, or imprisoned in the 
workhouse for sixty days, or both. Of 
course you are a friend of mine and I 
will not turn informer; but that man 
chopping wood over there heard you 
shoot, and of course he knew that a 
flicker lived in this thicket. He will miss 
the flicker. He will put two and two 
together and will have a case against you,” 

“Vat vill ve do mit it?” he asked, 
almost speechless with fear. 

“Put it in your pocket, and don’t for 
your life let anyone see it.” 

“T tuck him under my svetter,”’ he 
replied, and he did so, and we moved on. 

“In case we should meet anyone, try 
not to look guilty,” I cautioned. ‘Do 
you know what they work at in the work- 


house, Charlie?” 
“ Ach, don’t speak aboud it, I ask you.” 
“They break rocks with a twelve- 
pound sledge, work fifteen hours a day, 
live on crusts and water, and sleep on a 
board.” 





““__ You can see vere dere bullet vent in vun 
eye and came oud de udder.”’ 


Charlie groaned and looked guiltily 
about him, saying, “Dis is my furst 
hunting trip, and I bromise you if I efer 
get back to Columbus, it vill be my last.” 

“Cheer up, Charlie ; sixty days are soon 
over, and besides, perhaps you may 
escape detection.” 

We were soon tired of tramping about 
without even being able to raise a rabbit, 
so we stopped at the nearest fence and 
looked through the bottom of a flask at 
the sun spots, after which Charlie seemed 
to feel better. 

“There comes a fine looking bird dog,’ 
I remarked, as a farm wagon came 
trundling along the dusty road, followed 
by a shapely pointer. 

I stopped the driver, who was an in- 
telligent looking young fellow, and asked 
about his dog. 

He informed me his dog was certainly 
a cracker-jack, and if we would wait till 
he took the team and wagon to town, ue 
would bring his dog back. 
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“T have my gun here and intended to 
hunt a little, while my wagon was being 
repaired.” 

I allowed him to look at the sun spots, 
and told him to step lively and get back. 

“Dat dog don’t look like he could 
catch a quail,” remarked Charlie, squint- 
ing critically at the dog as he ambled 
down the road beside the wagon. 

The young man made a quick return 
and we started right off. “Spot,” the 
pointer, proved to be a wonder, for he 
was a magnificent fielder, and worked 
the stubble thoroughly; but still he 
couldn’t raise a feather. 

“The man across that line fence has 
plenty of quail on his place, but he is a 
erank and would arrest us for trespass 
inajiffy,” our newfound friend advised us. 

“Where does he live?” I inquired, 
ready to take a chance, if by doing so we 
could have some sport. 

“Pretty near a mile away, down at 
the other end of his land,” he replied, 
with a knowing smile. 

“Let’s get over and give it a whirl, 
anyway,” I cried enthusiastically. 

“Me, too,” he agreed ungrammatically, 
but heartily. 

“Not me,” objected Charlie; ‘I don’t 
vant to be arrested.” 

After some coaxing, he agreed; and 
over we piled. 

Spot began to work like ap all-age 
stake winner, and soon came to a beau- 
tiful stand. 

“Mister, vat’s der matter mit your 
dog?” inquired Charlie; ‘looks like he 
had a cramp.” 

I explained to him that there were 
quail there and cautioned him about his 
gun. Spot stood as staunch as a rock; 
shifting his brown eyes slowly toward his 
master to see if he were coming. 

We stepped up cautiously, Charlie 
fingering his gun as if it was a golf club. 
I again wished for those blank cartridges. 

We flushed a fine covey and I made a 
quick double. When Charlie fired I saw, 
out of the corner of my eye, the top of a 
large bush being resolved, apparently, 
into its component parts; i.e., twigs, 
leaves and microscopic bits of bark. 
The farmer snapped his old repeater as 
long as the birds were in sight, but it 


failed to fire until the last bird was going 
into the thicket, two hundred yards away. 

“How many did you get?” asked 
Charlie. 

“T am sure I got one,” I answered, 
wishing to be on the safe side. 

Immediately he was all enthusiasm, 
as he stalked over and picked up one of 
my birds. 

“‘T seen you shoot the top off that bush 
in front of where you stood,” said our 
companion, disgustedly, and Charlie 
wanted to fight him. 

The quail were now scattered through 
the thicket, and so I told the man with 
the dog to get over into the brush, saying 
that I would walk along the other side 
of the fence. At the same time I asked 
Charlie to get around on the other side 
of our friend and the dog, as he would 
have a better chance for a shot. 

While I was watching Spot working 
the brush, I heard the galloping of a 
horse, and turning around, saw the owner 
of the farm coming after us as fast as 
his old broken down horse could flounder 
through the soft ground. He had evi- 
dently heard the shooting, and, hearing 
the other fellows shuffling through the 
leaves on his side of the fence, he was 
charging us with blood in his eye. Not 
wishing to turn him from the course of 
righteousness by calling his attention to 
myself, I dropped down behind the fence 
and watched events from this place of 
safe concealment. I wished that I could 
warn Charlie, but I knew that to make 
an outcry would only serve to draw his 
attention to me, and that would not help 
my friend in the least. 

A few rods above my place of con- 
cealment was a gap in the fence, and the 
enemy was making for that in order to 
get at the men in the brush. He dashed 
into the cover, and I lay quietly by, 
awaiting developments. 

Suddenly there was a terrific crashing 
of underbrush and out rushed Charlie in 
full retreat, not to say rout, with the 
enemy in pursuit, still mounted on his 
old gray horse. Charlie was clearing logs 
and dodging bushes at an awful rate. 
His long coat’ somewhat handicapped 
him, but he was gaining rapidly, never- 
theless. -{ 


| 
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“T’ll git you yet! You dirty loafer!” 
yelled the irate farmer. 

But for a wire fence Charlie would 
have made that gray horse look like an 
“also ran,” but when he came to the 
fence the enemy overhauled him. Charlie 
was trying to crawl through the fence 
when the “gray horse cavalry” arrived 
on the scene, and was vainly trying to 
extricate a barb from that portion of his 





flask, raised Charlie’s “‘Dutch courage” 
to the sticking point, and suddenly giving 
a great wrench, he broke loose from his 
big coat, cast his gun over the fence, 
grabbed the top strand, and made a wild 
vault, cleared and started off for the next 
county with undiminished speed. 

“Halt! halt! or I’ll put a bullet through 
ye,” yelled the farmer. 

But one might as well have shouted at 

















‘“*__ Whenjhe came to the fence the enemy overhauled him”’ 


anatomy which, in a turkey, is popularly 
supposed to go over the fence last, when 
the farmer grabbed him by the collar of 
the great coat and jerked him to his feet. 

In vain Charlie contended that he was 
not hunting quail; his excuses would not 
go, and the farmer sternly commanded 
him to “come on,’ as he was under 
arrest. 

The thoughts of that flicker under his 
sweater, and of the twelve-pound sledge 
on the stone pile, aided, perhaps, by our 
observations through the bottom of the 


a comet, for Charlie was hitting only the 
high places, and was rapidly growing 
small in the dim distance. 

After exercising his lungs to a still 
greater degree, with the same amount 
of success, the enemy rode back through 
the gap in the fence and out into the 
public road, where I was now standing, 
viewing the passage of events with inno- 
cent astonishment. 

“Who is thet feller?” inquired Mr. Far- 
mer, riding up to where I was standing. 

“T don’t know him,” I replied, looking 
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mildly surprised that he should ask me 
such a question. ‘‘What has he been 
doing?” 

“Shooting quail on my premises. I'll 
git him yet,” he expostulated. “I’m 
goin’ to town now and git a constable.” 

“Let the poor devil go. He is scared 
badly enough as it is; if you get an officer 
he will run himself to death,” said I, 
pleading as warmly as I dared in behalf 
of my friend. 

He shook his head and, shaking up the 
old horse, started at a lively gait for the 
village. 

I realized that if he succeeded in get- 
ting an officer it might result badly for 
poor Charlie, so I sat down to wait for 
him to get over his panic and return, 
deciding that we would walk to the next 
station and take the evening train back. 

I kept whistling now and then, and 
finally Charlie hove in sight, cautiously 
peering up and down the road. I waved 
him on and then, happening to turn 
around, I saw the farmer and a constable 
coming from the other direction. I again 
whistled and motioned frantically for him 
to go the other way, but it was no use; 
he must have thought that my wild 
gyrations were evidences of joy at again 
beholding him; and on he came, a 
heavenly smile lighting up his broad 
Teutonic face, and a rather cocky air 
about him, as if proud of his escape. 

The two parties caught sight of each 
other at the same moment and Charlie 
afforded me a very interesting study in 
facial expression. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he made for the fence, skimmed 
over it, or so it seemed, and again got into 
that splendid stride that had, up to now, 
left all competitors far in the lurch. 

“T’ll git him,”’ muttered the constable, 
grimly, and started in pursuit. 

I climbed the fence and settled myself 
as comfortably as might be on the top 
rail, the farmer coming up and leaning 
alongside of me. 

The constable was an athletic looking 
sort of a chap, with long legs, but he was 
somewhat handicapped by his badge, 
which appeared to be about the size of 
a bucket*bottom, and”bobbed‘about?and 
got injhis.way; or so it seemed. 

Charlie was maintaining his lead all 
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right, when suddenly Isaw him make 
violent contortions and I thought he had 
been seized by a cramp, but his speed did 
not diminish, and I suddenly realized 
that it was the flicker that he was trying 
to keep from falling out from under his 
“svetter.” Evidently he must have suc- 
ceeded, for his contortions ceased and he 
again devoted all his attention to keeping 
as much of Mother Earth between him 
and the constable as his legs would let 
him. It was not long before he reached 
a running stream, and it was here that he 
got rid of the telltale bird, flinging it as 
far from him as he could, without slack- 
ening his speed. He floundered through 
the stream and, while we watched, dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

Breathing a prayer for my luckless 
friend, I left the farmer and trudged 
along toward Derby; supposing that 
Charlie, providing he escaped the con- 
stable who was still pursuing when the 
woods swallowed them up, would walk 
all the way to Columbus. 

I eventually arrived at the little one- 
horse hotel and was indeed glad to rest 
my weary bones; for the work had tired 
me out, and I was sore from much 
laughing. It was supper time and I 
gladly sat down to partake of what cheer 
the hostelry had to offer. 

After supper I was sitting in an easy 
chair smoking my usual cigar and worry- 
ing not a little over my poor friend, who, 
for all I knew to the contrary, might be 
at that’moment languishing in a draughty 
country jail, when the landlady came in 
with blanched face and asked me to step 
into the kitchen, as there was a tramp in 
the backyard who had tapped on the 
window and asked for me. 

I followed her into the kitchen and 
there, looking appealingly in through the 
window was Charlie, who had started 
forth so gaily that morning. It was in 
my mind to tell the landlady to turn the 
dog on him and that I did not know him, 
when his woebegone look overcame my 
love for a good joke. His clothes were 
torn and muddy, his hair was wet and 
straggly, his hands and face scratched 
and bruised; so I told the woman to let 
him infand give him something to eat. 

Not without some trepidation she fol- 
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lowed my instructions, and let him in. 
He staggered into the room, dropped into 
a chair, looking wildly about, and gasped 
out, “‘Vere are dey? Don’t let dem get 
me.” 

It was some time before I could calm 
him sufficiently to get him to eat any- 
thing, but he at last sat down and dis- 
posed of enough supper to satisfy his 
ravenous appetite. After he had eaten 
all there was, I carried him off and soon 
had him looking more like his old self, 
so that by train time I had instilled 
enough courage in him to make him 
come with me to the train. 

When the train pulled in, I took his 
gun and got on at the station, waving 
my hand as I did so, as a signal to 
Charlie that there were no signs of his 





friend, the constable, and then, thus re- 
assured, he swung on as we passed the 
water tank, 

As we rumbled homeward Charlie 
refused to be drawn into conversation 
and to this day I do not know where he 
went or what he did during the rest or 
that wild flight. or how he finally sue- 
ceeded in eluding the minion of the law. 
One thing he did do. however, and that 
was to swear a mighty oath, which he 
called on me to witness, that, providing 
he got safely home from this one—for he 
still had a haunting fear that somehow 
or other there would be a policeman 
waiting for him when we reached Colum- 
bus—he would never again, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, embark on » 
hunting trip in anv wav. shape or form 


“ —— Charley was hitting only 
the high places” 
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By IRVING C. TABOR 


rivals, and our first meeting as 

such occurred at the only baby 
snow ever held bv the County Agricul- 
tural Society, whence we returned equal 
victors, having tied for first place. Our 
school careers were similar and as we 
grew in years our popularity increased, 
and toward the end of our schooling we 
were commonlv called the Two Dromeos. 

Our affairs went smoothly enough 
until we met Anne, and then we found 
our trouble had really begun. We knew 
nice girls, beautiful girls and wealthy 
girls, but until she came, had never known 
one who so admirably combined the 
three desirable qualities, and as a result 
we both promptly capitulated. She was a 
typical and loveiy representative of the 
sunny South and came to spend the 
summer with her Northern relatives. 
Anne’s greatest charm to both of us was 
ner knowledge of outdoor life and pur- 
suits, for no more enthusiastic oarsman 
nor expert fisherman could be found 
among the sterner sex. 

Tt was a pleasure to see her hook, play 
and successfully bring to the landing- 
net a small-mouth bass of three or more 
pounds, for she did it in a way that made 
our blood tingle and our admiration 
grow. I shall never forget the day I 
saw her hook “Old White Spot;” this 
was the name we had given an enormous 
bass, whose retreat was under a large 
stump that is completely submerged 
except at those times in the year when 
the water is extraordinarily low. 

When we found anyone who thought 
he had nothing more to learn about 
fishing, Paul or I would give him an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
Old White Spot, and the attending lack 
of result never failed to reduce the size 
of his bump of self-esteem. So far as I 
know, no one, excepting Paul and 
myself, had hooked this noble fish more 
than once in a season; one summer Paul 
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hung him twice, and another season I 
had a like experience, but it was a 
fleeting pleasure, and although each of us 
habitually tried him about once a week, 
he seemed thoroughly schooled in all 
our devices. 

I believe Anne was the first to try a 
bass fly on our much-sought acquaint- 
ance and he responded promptly; when 
he found himself cheated, he came out 
of the water in the glorious leap we had 
often seen him make when hooked, and 
the next moment Anne found her tackle 
well snagged on the stump. I shall 
never forget the expression of sadness 
and defeat shown on Anne’s face and 
when I said that would probably be her 
one opportunity to capture the big bass. 
her sorrow was really pathetic. 

Early the next morning I saw her 
embark with Paul and I readily guessed 
whither. So that .evening I asked, 
“What luck?” She frowned slightly and 
flushed as she said, “I am afraid you 
are right, after all; Old White Spot is 
too much for me.” 

“Let’s try him again on the mor- 
row,” said I, “possibly that will be your 
lucky time.” 

“No, I hardly think it would pay,” 
said she, “‘but we will see what can be 
done along the other side, perhaps we 
will land a good string over there. for 
I am told many bass are feeding off 
the Point.” 

There was just breeze enough in the 
morning to slightly ripple the water and 
this auspicious condition resulted in a 
good catch of fine bass that we proudly 
exhibited to our admiring friends. This 
expedition marked the seventh time I 
had tried to persuade Anne to accom- 
pany me on what I hoped would be a 
long and successful fishing-trip over 
Life’s sea; but while she did not utterly 
decline, she refused to accede to the 
proposition at present. As we parted 
she said, “Come up this evening, Pau 
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will be there and I wish to talk with 
both of you.” 

Dusk found Pauljand {me by/herjside, 
wondering what she had to say to us; 
she did not keep us waiting, but at once 
said, ‘‘My friends I esteem you both so 
highly that, like the majority of those 
who know you, it is as yet impossible 
for me to choose between two who have 
so many good qualities in common. After 
thinking the matter over, I have decided 
to extend my sojourn in this city for two 
weeks. I hope during that period to 
reach some definite conclusion; but to 
assist me in doing so, I must receive Old 
White Spot, caught by one of you in a 
sportsmanlike manner. I wish you both 
success and good evening, and do not 
expect to see either of you again until 
the morning I start or your quest has 
been accomplished.” 

With a smile, she left us to stare into 
each other’s face and Paul to ejaculate, 
“Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish;” 
and me to reply, “I can see the kettle all 
right, but fear it will be difficult to get the 
required fish to put in it.” 

As we walked home together, we 
agreed to try for the bass on alternate 
days, which gave each of us six chances, 
neither of us to fish Sundays. Paul 
elected to go on the following day, and 
the following evening he ’phoned me 
that he had been unable to get a rise. 

Then came my turn. My first move 
was to place a heavily anchored buoy 
as far from the submerged stump as I 
could accurately cast, to which buoy 
I might attach the boat, that it would 
not drift in sight of the bass. We com- 
monly used minnows or frogs for bait. 
occasionally trying a soft craw-fish and, 
since Anne’s experience, had kept the 
vicinity of the stump well whipped with 
the different bass flies, but all to no pur- 
pose. I had been studying the bait 
question and decided to try something 
new. Having heard that a small bull- 
head was good bass bait, I secured a half 
dozen to try on the following day, which 
was my third attempt since the contest 
was on. It was cloudy and threatening 
as I left the landing, and seemed a good 
time to catch fish, as they nearly always 
feed immediately before a storm. I 
looped on a fine mist-colored leader and 


made up my mind that if Old White Spot 
could trace any connection between the 
live bullhead and the outside world, he 
deserved to retain his freedom. 

With Old White Spot the first cast; was 
the only effective one and I planned to 
drop the bullhead about ten feet beyond 
and a few feet to one side of the stump, 
drawing it slowly, which would allow 
it to swim in a natural manner. My plan 
worked even better than I had hoped, for 
the bait was grabbed the moment it passed 
the stump, and a big fight was at once 
begun. The bass used his utmost en- 
deavor to reach the stump and safety, 
and I was equally determined to keep 
him away. At last the strain told and 
he went to the bottom in a hurry, but 
that did not worry me so long as he 
could not reach the stump. He fought 
hard, occasionally coming out of water 
in a futile attempt to shake out the hook. 
At length he evidently decided that some- 
thing desperate must be done, and came 
straight for the boat faster than I could 
take up line, made for the buoy anchor 
rope as if by special appointment, 
wrapped my line around the rope until 
snubbed against it, when he readily ob- 
tained his freedom, 

As I reflected on my way home of the 
short time yet at my disposal I had but 
one comforting thought: Paul had but 
three more chances, and his next would 
be of little use while Old White Spot had 
a hook to dislodge. That evening as we 
compared notes, we were both dis- 
couraged, for we felt sure some new 
artifice was necessary in order to secure 
the coveted fish, and we could think of no 
untried scheme. 

Sunset of the last day came ll 
too soon and Old White Spot was yet 
in his native element. Paul and I 
mournfully shook hands and . agreed 
to meet at the train in the morning to 
see Anne start home alone. 

When we reached the station, we found 
Anne looking decidedly cheerful for a 
girl about to part from two men she had 
conditionally agreed to marry. As she 
thanked us for some flowers, she said, 
“T was greatly disappointed to find 
that neither of you thought so highly of 
me as I had been led to believe.” 

We both began to refute this, but she 






































‘* When and how did you get him?” 
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silenced us with a gesture. 

“T gave you a little task and expected 
one of you to do it; I selected this trial 
because but one of you could win and 
it pains me that the incentive was not 
so great as supposed.” She listened with 
interest to the story of our endeavors, 
but persisted in saying that one of us 
should have succeeded. 

As the conversation shifted to less 
personal matters, she called our atten- 
tion to a large lunch basket placed next 
to her suit-case and said, ‘It is evident 
my friends don’t intend to have me 
starve on the way home. Is it not well 
filled?” and lifting the cover, she ex- 
hibited to our startled gaze the noble 
bass we both knew so well. The light- 
colored patch on his back just forward 
of the dorsal fin precluded all doubts as 
to his identity. 

“When and how did you get him, and 
what does he weigh?” we asked, all in a 
breath. 

She looked much amused as she said, 
“Which question shall I answer first?” 

“ As to his weight,” I ventured. 

“Seven pounds five ounces.” 

“How did you get him?” 

“Caught him.” 
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“When?” 

“Last night.” 

“Last night?” 

"- 

“How? What time?” asked Paul. 

I now foresaw, as she finally ex- 
plained, that like us, she had decided 
that no ordinary method would suffice 
and, after considerable thought, remem- 
bering whet an old negro fisherman had 
told her of catching ‘“‘trout,” as bass are 
called in the South, on a spoon-hook by 
the light of the full moon, and, accom- 
panied by one of her cousins, she had 
trolled the past few nights and on the 
preceding evening had brought the noble 
fish to her landing-net after a half hour’s 
hard battle. 

We extended our congratulations, 
assuring her that she fully deserved the 
honor, and as Old White Spot was soon 
to be but a memory, it was doubly 
pleasing to know that it was a memory 
that would be inseparably linked with her. 

I may add that she had Old White 
Spot mounted, and if you wish to see 
him and the lady who caught him, you 
must visit my library; but how I suc- 
ceeded in landing her is an altogether 
different story. 














GAME LAW LEGISLATION 


By SAM F. FULLERTON 


EXECUTIVE MINNESOTA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 


HERE are two kinds of game 

TT laws; the good and the bad. 

It is not my purpose in this 

short article to enter into any discussion 

of the enforcement of the law, but 

simply to advise what each state ought 
to have on its statute books. 

First and foremost, I consider that 
the non-sale clause ought to be in- 
corporated in the laws of every state 
in the Union. It strikes at the very 
foundation of game protection, and if 
you do not stop the sale of game you 
never can protect it, and it never will 
increase. 

Second: The destruction of our aquatic 
fowl in the spring, when they are nest- 
ing, or about to nest, or on their way 
to the northern breeding grounds. I 
have often wondered what kind of 
material a man is made of who calls 
himself a game protector, and would 
be insulted if you even hinted that he 
was not, who will go before the legis- 
lature and advocate a law allowing him 
to go out and shoot ducks and geese 
in the spring, when they are mated and 
about to start nesting. Such men ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves, even in the absence of any law 
to restrain them; for I believe that the 
shooting of aquatic fowl, when about 
to nest, is the meanest form of slaughter 
we have; and I hope the day is not far 
distant when we will have a federal 
law, such as the Hon. Geo. Shiras, 3d, 
is now advocating to prohibit the shoot- 
ing of birds in the spring. 

Third: The cold storage of game. 
There ought to be a law passed by every 
state in the Union, the same as the state 
of Minnesota has to-day, making it a 
crime to store game in cold storage for 


future consumption. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the cold storage 
agencies of the large cities, like Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
have done more to destroy the game of 
the West than all other agencies com- 
bined. Stop the cold storage of game 
and you cut off the ‘‘fence,” the greatest 
agency the market hunter and game 
dealer has, and when there is no in- 
centive to kill and no place to store it 
after it is killed, then these men will 
turn their attention to some other more 
honorable means of making a living, 
and our game will be saved for the 
benefit of all the people in their sovereign 
capacity. 

Fourth: A proper bag limit ought to 
be incorporated in every law. It used 
to be considered quite the thing when 


game was —s to go out and 
slaughter all you could get, and the 


man who got the biggest bag and could 
get his picture in the paper, was con- 
sidered the hero of the neighborhood, 
but thanks to a good, healthy public 
sentiment, that day has passed, and 
the man who goes afield to-day after 
game is not looking to have the fact 
become known if he gets over the limit 
of a respectable bag. Minnesota, to-day, 
has a bag limit of fifteen birds, and that 
is considered sufficient for any genuine 
sportsman. I am glad to see that 
nearly every other state in the Union 
that is amending her laws or paying 
some attention to game protective legis- 
lation, is limiting the bag, and that is a 
good, healthy sign. Then there ought 
to be a limit of the amount any one 
man can have in his possession at any 
time. We have got a limit in Minne- 
sota, of fifty ducks, geese, brant, or 
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any or all of the same combined. If 
they don’t wish to have ducks in pos- 
session, they can have forty-five pin- 
nated grouse, sharp-tailed or ruffed 
grouse and quail, or any or all of the 
same combined. ‘This prevents the game 
hog and market hunter from getting 
in his work to any great extent, and 
makes the business of killing game for 
market unprofitable. 

Fifth: Every state ought to have a 
game wardens’ department—either a de- 
partment of Game and lish, or Forest, 
Fish, and Game—call it by what name 
you will. But at the head of the de- 
partment there ought to be a salaried 
officer, who is held responsible for the 
work of the department. He ought 
to have free rein in the choice of his 
deputies and hold each of his deputies 
responsible for the enforcement of the 
law in his locality. The great trouble 
with a great many state game warden 
departments, is, that after the state 
game warden is appointed, some cheap 
politician picks out the men who are 
to do the work, and instead of being a 
help to game and fish protection, he is 
a detriment, because he has to obey his 
“boss” first and the game is left un- 
protected. 

Each deputy ought to be paid a 
stated salary. The old method of pay- 
ing a man the fines collected through 
his efforts or a percentage of the license 
money, or any other scheme outside of a 
stated salary, is a snare and delusion, 
and ought to be eliminated from the laws 
of every state. 


Sixth: A license law ought to be in 
force; it ought to be universal. Every 
man who carries a gun to shoot game, 
if he is a resident of the state, ought 
to pay a dollar license. Every non- 
resident ought to pay from ten to 
twenty-five dollars, as the different states 
think best. 
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In the first place the license,law is just, 
because it puts the burden where it be- 
longs—on the man who takes an in- 
terest in shooting. The great cry that 
we have had to meet in Minnesota, is 
that we are maintaining a game and 
fish department and taxing Tom, Dick, 
and Harry to pay game wardens, when 
not one of them shoot. If we had a 
license, these men would not be called 
on to pay any taxes to maintain the de- 
partment, because the license money 
would be sufficient and not a dollar of 
revenue would be needed from the state 
treasury. 

In the second place, it is a splendid 
check on every hunter who goes afield, 
because the game and fish commission, 
or the state game warden, or whoever 
is at the head of the department, can 
easily trace a man if a license is issued 
to him by the county auditor, the town 
clerk, or whoever issues them. In Min- 
nesota, we make the county auditors 
furnish us with the stubs from each 
license, and in that way we know who 
has a license and know who has not, 
and what they are doing. 

Now, I don’t think I have advocated a 
single law that is not a just one. There 
is nothing radical at all; it is simply 
what every state in the Union must 
come to, that wants to protect her 
game or makes any pretense of doing so. 

In addition to what I have already 
enumerated, we ought to have a civil 
service law for the deputy wardens. 
When a man has shown that he is fit to 
become a warden, has his heart in the 
work and gets on to all the ropes that 
a good warden will naturally have to 
learn, he ought to be kept in that 
position as long as he is competent, 
and ought not to be placed at the beck 
and call of some politician, who wants 
his place for some other man _ that 
perhaps has been more zealous as a vote- 
getter than he has of protecting game 








“WALKING UP” 


DUCKS ON 


THE SOUTH COAST 


By HARRY 


and raw, but none the less brac- 
: ~@ing and delicious to be abroad in 
Just after one of those winter rains which 
make of Southern California a paradise 
for duck and shorebird hunters. 

Warm bed also, with me in it—to be 
balanced against the fog and the damp- 
ness outside—but just over the foot of 
the bed hung the little .22 repeater, and 
it and the memories it aroused of other 
days, together with the promise it gave 
of days yet to come, were stronger than 
fears of personal discomfort, and in a 
breath I was out on the floor, dressing 
and shoeing myself in the breaking dawn. 

The days of the dog—when I hunted 
with hound or setter—are gone for me, 
bound as I am to the city, the type- 


M ORNING in December—a bit foggy 








writer and the printing press; the days 
of the gun club are yet to come—prob- 





ably very long, so that what shooting I 
do must be done with myself for a re- 
triever, and wherever I get a chance shot. 
Most of the coastal marshes in Southern 
California are controlled by organiza- 
tions, but the streams and the beaches 
are in large part free. It was to these I 
was going; to them I went; and this is 
how. 

Pass over breakfast, though by no 
means inessential. Overlook the ride 
on one of the suburban electric lines, 
albeit it covered more than twenty miles 
and carried me to the shore of the river 
I sought. With these two features left 
out, come with me to the railroad bridge, 
across that river, where I dropped off, 
hip-boots on my legs, a heavy corduroy 
coat, one of the worst things I could wear 
in the fog, and the .22 repeater under 
one arm. 

Because it is a flat country, the rivers 
of the southwestern slope of California 


H. DUNN 


are slow and sluggish, with for the most 
part straight courses, and a few deep 
pools. So it is with the San Gabriel, on 
whose bank I stood. Willows fringed 
the stream up and down, as far as I 
could see; but, picking my way along 
between these and the water, on sandy 
and muddy strips against which the lazy 
water lapped under the fog, I slowly 
crept along. . 

Innumerable song sparrows, just 
roused to the fact that there soon would 
come another day, chirped from the 
willow undergrowth; occasionally a coot 
splashed up in midstream—and then, 
from under my very feet it seemed, a 
heavy bird rose in wild flight. Instinct- 
ively, though I could not see, I knew 
that [ had flushed a mallard, and in an 
instant | was motionless, as silent as any 
of the willow trunks round about. 

I scanned the stream. Across its nar- 
row width there was no sign of life; 
below, above, the fog wall shut in, and | 
could see nothing. Then, bending low 
in a vain effort to pierce the mist curtain, 
I caught the muffled sound of ducks 
through the willows. 

Through the same tangled mass of 
trees, stalks, and trembling leaves came 
the sheen of water, and of a sudden I 
noticed that the underbrush had become 
thinner, was almost gone, in fact, and 
that under the trees, far back as I could 
see, the land was overflowed. 

Slipping behind a clump of willows 
which grew four trunks from one root, I 
was unable to see the ducks, though 
their muffled quacks were still insistent. 
The fog was not so thick under the trees, 
and gradually I made out a large bird 
sitting in perfect silence between two 
close-growing trees, possibly fifty feet 
away. To him the rifle spoke once, and 
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all thought of results were lost in what 
followed. 

it seemed as if the whole willow grove 
sprang into sudden life. There was a 
duck under every tree—or at least one 
rose from every sheltered place in the 
whole swamp. Where there must have 
been thousands of birds when I fired, 
in the brief space of that single rifle shot 
there was not one duck left. 

Hip boots are not nice things to walk 
in, especially where there is a foot or two 
of water and the whole bottom of the 
swamp is covered with a mat of black- 
berry and wild hop vines of unknown 
depth or stability; but I staggered out 
into the midst of it, and there, shot quite 
dead by that one chance shot, lay a mal- 
lard drake, fat and heavy with many 
weeks of good feeding in the marshes 
of the Southland. 

Scattered through the swamp, wher- 
ever I went, I found feathers of other 
mallards, so that I must have stumbled 
on a regular roosting and feeding ground 
of these large river ducks. Here was a 
new natural history fact for me, and I 
made note of it as I slipped the duck 
into one of the game pockets of the hunt- 
ing coat. Mallards, on the Southern 
California coast, at least, break the rules 
of duckdom, and instead of going out to 
sea, with the first glint of morning light, 
seek the depths of the swamps to feed 
and rest. Possibly they would have re- 
mained there all day had I not disturbed 
them. 

As it was, however, all left with that 
one shot, and I tramped the full length 
of the swamp without seeing another 
duck. I got a shot at a yellow-legs in an 
alfalfa field on the further edge of the 
willow tangle, but did not get him; 
indeed, I did not expect to when I 
shot. 

At the lower end of the willows, where 
I came out again to the open shore of the 
river, there was a narrow sandbar, run- 
ning well out into the stream, almost 
cutting it in two. On the far end of this 
strip of yellow sand was a duck. It was 
impossible to make out what kind of a 





bird he was; he might have been a scoter, 
a mallard, or even a redhead, for all 
human eyes could tell, but I was out after 
duck, had all the confidence in the world 
in the little gun, and, raising it twice to 
my shoulder, and gazing long at him over 
the sights, so that I was quite sure he was 
not a bit of driftwood, I pressed the 
trigger. 

For a second he seemed to sit very 
still. Then he simply tumbled over him- 
self getting out. “‘Good-bye,” said I to 
myself, ‘‘one shot less in the locker 
and no duck to show for it.’”’ By this 
time the bird was well up in the air and 
heading down the river at a fair gait. 
Something peculiar in his flying held 
my “eye, however, and suddenly, when 
some hundred yards from the point of 
the bar, he crumpled up like a torn 
balloon and came down—splash—in the 
middle of the stream. 

Well for me the San Gabriel is a slug- 
gish stream, for the duck dropped squarely 
in the middle of the river and I had to 
chase him, rubber boots and all. Some- 
times I ran along the edge of the stream 
where the willows grew far enough back 
to permit me to do so; in other places 
[I was compelled to splash through six 
inches to a foot of water—but I caught 
up with my bird at last, and found a 
good-sized redhead. 

Then I hiked some distance down 
stream without seeing a thing except a 
brace of coots flying overhead. Because 
I had heard men say they had killed 
ducks on the wing with a rifle, I took a 
shot at one of these as the brace came, 
and another shot as they went. But I 
did not get either one, for which I am 
glad. The coots never did anything to 
me and I could not eat them, though 
they are an unmitigated nuisance at 
some of the gun club ponds, and are shot 
by members at all seasons of the year 
in consequence. Never before nor since 
have I seen birds of this species fly so high 
as were these, and I judge they must 
have been suddenly disturbed from some 
riverside pond as they fed or played 
among the tules. 
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ROND EAU 


DAYS AMONG THE 


By W. B. 


T is written that in six days the Creator 

made the universe. Details being lacking, 
it is to be inferred that the remaining sand, 
after the completion of the work, was dumped 
on the north shore of Lake Erie, and men 
call it ‘‘Rond Eau.” 

Now it is an open question how far the 
bonds of friendship may be stretched, and 
the tension occurring from two days’ hard 
luck in the face of a “‘nor’easter”’ is wearing 
to a party of fishermen who have traveled 
three hundred miles, inspired by wonderful 
stories of hard fighting small-mouth bass— 
bays that teem with large-mouth bass and 
pike and varieties of other fish that wouid 
put an aquarium to shame. 

Therefore, on the third day, as I was rowing 
down the three-mile stretch to the grounds, it 
occurred to me that on the rear seat reposed 
the man who had done this thing. His stories 
of good fishing at all times and in any weather 
were disproved beyond question. 


Furthermore, when a man like ‘‘Doc’”’ 
disagrees with you on every pet theory, 


every little point regarding good days, out- 
fits, and the sport in general, the tension be- 
comes uncomfortable. 

We had fished hard without a strike, and 
as we drifted near a fringe of rushes, Doc 
remarked that the place looked good. 

In reply I voiced my opinion that a re- 
spectable fish would be as out of place there 
as a Methodist preacher at a dog fight. And 
then I hushed up, for a short cast had pro- 
duced a strike, and I was very busy in playing 
a new kind of fish. 

When you are used to starting a large- 
mouth bass from the strike to the landing net 
without giving an inch, it is unnerving to have 
a three-pound fish plunge off forty feet at a 


GAME 


FISH OF LAKE ERIE 
HAYNES 


lick, jump three times in a minute, and dive 
under the boat whenever the landing net 
is poised for his finish. For those to whom 
it has been given to catch an able-bodied 
small-mouth black bass on light tackle I need 
not describe the whirlwind tussle that ended 
only when he lay in the boat. And to me he 
was a wonder. Colors of dark hue, blended 
in a way to give him a mottled effect, and 
I could not resist the desire to haul him up for 
inspection every five minutes. 

Some way or other Doc’s soul and mine 
were in perfect tune from then on, all through 
a memorable afternoon—an afternoon of 
thoughtful consideration for each other’s pet 
theories, punctuated by frequent strikes 
and good fish. 

Small wonder it was that we forgot the 
caution of the mill-pond fisherman who first 
goes on big water without a guide and dis- 
likes the night to catch him miles away 
from the hotel. On the homeward trip 
with only the light-house at the harbor mouth 
by which to head a course after dark, we 
even tried to sing and Doc wanted me to 
help him with the tenor of ‘‘Mandy Lee.” 

The charm of this fishing lies in the di- 
versity of the eatch. We used five-and-a-half- 
foot casting rods, quadruple reels, and the 
always reliable pearl minnows, and caught 
on them a number of croppies, perch, and rock 
bass, in addition to the larger game fish. 

On our second trip a forty-one-inch mus- 
kellunge was taken by a Dr. Wright, of Cleve- 
land, trolling with a small spoon from a sail- 
boat. 

The ‘‘muskies”’ are easily distinguished from 
the pike, as they are light in color, with dark 
spots, while the pike*are dark-green, with 
light spots, otherwise they are very similar 
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THAT FIRST SMALL-MOUTH 


in appearance. A pike will sneak along be- 
hind a lure, until it is very close to the boat, 
and the strike sounds like'the splash of a ten- 
nch shell. Other prominent features are a 
mouth resembling a bear trap, and a mucous 
covering of slime that they try to wipe ,on 
you when you land them. 

It was a noticeable fact that the large- 
mouths fought much harder than they do 
in our small Ohio lakes. 

Rond Eau is a French name, meaning 
round bay, and is nine miles long and five 
miles wide. The round trip, without the aid 
of a punter, will induce sleep. It was part of 
Lake Erie at some time, and the narrow sand- 
spit that now separates it is cut through by 
a small channel that forms an inlet and ad- 
mits the coal carriers and fishing boats. 

When the day is soon to be a memory 
and the sun is setting over Lake Erie, the blue 
and gold colors are superb, and the ever- 
present gulls flying over the scene lend peace 
to the watcher and business cares seem very 
far away. 

But Rond Eau, like Linden, sees another 
sight when the October gales drive the waves 
up mountain high, when the wharves tremble 
and the watchers in the light-house look for 
boats long overdue. Even in summer the 
chugging sound of the naphtha launch, used as 
a life-saver boat, sounds very good to the 
marooned fisherman four miles down the bay, 
with a storm raging and five-foot waves 
running. 


Acres of gvod feeding ground for wild 
fowl, and the sight of an occasional red- 
head would jnduce speculation regarding good 
places for decoys when November’s mandate 
speaks to the feathered hosts in the North. 

In mid-August the evening would bring 
thousands of mallards and blackducks to the 
bay, probably to roost in the east-side marshes, 
and we of the Buckeye State being “‘furriners,”’ 
must not stay for the September shoot, but 
be content with the overflow that will visit 
us, by the grace of rough weather. 

Shorebirds of all kinds were abundant 
on the beaches, and one evening five loons, 
valling continuously, flew over us. 

Yes, most certainly, I will go again next 
year, and so will others. But if you go, re- 
member that many fail of success, even when 
the fish are striking readily. Remember that 
a forty-fost cast, accurately made, from a 
sitting position, is as effective as a forty- 
yard cast made standing, and you can make 
twice as many of the short ones in the sare 
space of time. Do not fail to clamp yovr 
thumb down hard on the spool just before the 
minnow strikes the water, as this will cause 
the line to stretch like a rubber band, and 
start the minnow toward you the second it 
touches the water, otherwise the momentary 





A DINNER IN THE ROUGH 














SUGGESTIVE 


stop will prove a dead-giveaway to the game 
fish who watches the strange intruder with 
bristling fins as it strikes the water. 

Of course you will string your fish through 
the lips instead of the gills—both lips, too, so 
that the mouth is almost closed, and in this 
way they will live all day—at least the pike 
and large-mouth bass will; but the glorious 
small-mouth will grow weak, and in dying will 
lose the mottled colors. 

Capt. Dan, one of the famous negro punters, 
who make their living off ‘‘the Eau,” says 
this is caused from ‘‘Pure mo’tification from 
being hitched up on the same stringer with 
no account’ pike and big-mouth bass.” 


A MORNING WITH THE BLACK BASS 


One morning this past summer I started for a 
near-by bass stream, accompanied by my 
faithful and tried friend, my fly rod, my 
friend, indeed, in many a contest, when it 
seemed as if our finny adversary would prove 
the victor. It was a morning when being in- 
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doors would have proved a hardship. The 
birds singing their love songs, the butterflies 
flitting across one’s pathway, the air laden 
with the perfume of a hundred flowers and 
blossoms, all called for lovers of God’s great 
out-of-doors to be up and doing. Do you 
wonder, brother fishermen, I was well con- 
tented as I sallied forth? 

Arriving at the stream I commenced to 
get ready for the sport. After adjusting 
my rod and reel it seemed as if the line 
never would go through the rings, so eager 
was I to make the first cast (you, my brothers, 
have probably all felt the same impatience). 
Stepping out on a rock, the foundations of 
which seemed none too firm, I selected a large 
juicy night-walker, being a firm believer in 
them, carefully hooked him through the 
middle and cast into a near-by ripple. 

As the current carried my bait along you 
may be sure I was all attention, ready for a 
strike, but it did not materialize, so I tried 
again with same result. 

Reeling in, with perhaps my ardor just a little 
bit cooled, I went a little farther along, where 
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the foam-bedecked water was dancing merrily 
in the sunlight. This time I cast with 
better success. Before the bait had fairly 
touched the water, the strike so earnestly 
sought for came. I can feel it yet, going 
through my wrist and up my arm as an electric 
shock (a true fisherman alone knows what 
that means). Merrily sang my reel as he 
started away, fairly hooked, and I knew from 
like experience the fight would be a royal one. 
Succeeding in turning him he came toward 
me like a flash. Now! Mr. Reel, if you are 
ever going to make good, get busy and take 
up slack line or we will never save him! Of a 
sudden he showed himself, and a beauty he 
was, a three-pound small-mouth black bass 
if an ounce. 

Was I excited? Well, maybe, just a little 
bit. As I lowered the tip he struck the water 
and again made mad rushes, which took all 
the skill I possess to shorten. I gradually 
worked him shoreward, always on the look- 
out for any of the innumerable tricks which 
I knew him capable of. At last he was 
within reach. Carefully the net was slipped 
under him and out he came, a prize indeed, 
worthy of any fisherman’s creel. 

So the morning passed, until I had six 
beauties besides a few yellow perch and sore 
sun-fish, which, by the way, are not to be 
despised, as they are both very game at times. 


Now for one more cast! The bait no sooner | 


struck the water than there was a quick flash, 
a sharp tug, and the battle was on once 
more. Away he went, fighting like all possessed, 
now in the water, now out. At last he was 
brought to the net, and what do you suppose 
he was? The laugh was on me, for he was 
nothing but a big, common sucker, weighing 
over two pounds. I mention this incident 
as I never had a like experience and probably 
-never will again. The idea of taking a sucker 
from the surface of the water and in the 
summer time at that is certainly a new one. 

While getting my traps together my glance 
happened to fall in the water where I had been 
fishing, and there, close to the bank, where 
the water was not much over a foot in depth, 
was an immense carp. He looked to be nearly 
two and a half feet long and easily weighed 
twelve or fifteen pounds (fisherman’s weight). 
The question arose at once how could I get him? 
If I had only brought my rifle the problem 
would have been easy of solution. But with 
nothing but a five-ounce fly-rod and the 
lightest of tackle, I soon saw my only recourse 
lay in hooking him, so, with extreme caution 
I threw the line out and as carefully drew it 
towards me until the hook was well under him; 
then, with a quick yank, I planted it fairly in 


his body, but unfortunately, very near his 
tail, so, of course, he had the advantage. As 
soon as he felt the hook he started down the 
stream with a mighty rush. I put on all the 
drag I dared, thinking meanwhile of how I 
was going to save my pole. It must have 
worried him somewhat, for he suddenly 
stopped and started up stream. This time my 
efforts were in vain. Do you know I had to 
watch my line run out yard after yard until 
my reel fairly smoked and finally, with a 
snap, it parted and away he went with fifty 
yards of silk line and a blessing from the 
writer. My only consolation was that the 
ugly brute would have something to think 
about for the next few days besides dining on 
black bass. If I could only have hooked him 
nearer the head this story, in all probability, 
would have had a different sequel. 

‘Tis Winterenow, and as I am writing my 
eyes are often turned to the cabinet contain- 
ing my guns and fishing-tackle, bringing back 
most vividly recollections of many pleasant 
trips through fields and along the banks of 
the streams which I have so often followed, 
accompanied by my son and particular friend‘ 
Harry. 

Never mind, brother sportsmen, though the 
ice does cover our favorite streams, it will 
soon disappear, the bass will once more bestir 
themselves, and the birds will sing us a right, 
royal welcome as we start forth again in quest 
of our finny friends. 

Clarence E. Bond 

Plainfield, New Jersey 


A SMALL-MOUTHED BLACK BASS HATCHERY 
THAT HAS BECOME A COMMERCIAL SUCCESS 


Several years ago it became evident that 
some of our finest lakes and rivers were not 
vielding their former catches of small-mouthed 
black bass (micropterus dolomieu). Later it 
became more and more evident these fish were 
surely decreasing in numbers, for the time 
had come when to secure even a few required 
much time and patience. A careful study of 
the situation revealed the fact that these fish 
were no longer breeding freely. Few nests 
could be found during the spawning season, 
of which only a small per cent. were produc- 
tive. Small bass were seldom caught, the few 
remaining were of good size. Finally appli- 
cations were sent to the Fish Commissioners 
for a supply of bass, hoping thereby to intro- 
duce new blood. In due time we received 
two hundred and fifty fingerling large- 
mouthed bass, and were informed that small- 
mouthed bass were not available for distribu- 
tion. The writer was requested to take up 
the matter. Further investigation brought 














A BLACK BASS HATCHERY 


out the fact that the propagation of small- 
mouthed bass had not been successful. Still 
further effort to secure the bass proved fruit- 
less and we were forced to the conclusion 
that they were not to be secured at any price, 
simply because there were none to be bought. 
It became evident that unless some way could 
be discovered to successfully propagate them 
in considerable number the bass fishing with 
us was surely doomed and would soon become 
a thing of the past. Extensive correspon- 
dence with men prominent in fish cultural 
work yielded but little information. It was 
evident we would have to rely almost wholly 
upon our own resources. It was finally de- 
cided to build a hatchery and attempt to 
propagate them. In building the ponds and 
securing suitable water supply, many difli- 
culties were encountered. In due time, how- 
ever, the hatchery was completed, stocked 
with adult bass not related, and the spawn- 
ing season had arrived. We were successful. 

Much interest was taken in the hatchery 
during the summer of 1903, it being our first 
season. Many visitors were present daily and 
thousands of very active young bass could be 
seen. We received numerous applications for 
fish, but all were refused. The work had 
been undertaken for the express purpose of 
re-stocking home waters. 

During the season of 1904 and 1905, a por- 
tion of the product was placed on the market. 
A large number of orders were received. They 
were filled in rotation of their receipt until 
the supply of fish was exhausted. During the 
past season, in spite of greatly increased fa- 
cilities, we have been quite unable to keep up 
with the demand, and as a result our venture 
has proven a commercial success as well. 

Owing to the many difficulties encountered 
in the propagation of small-mouthed bass, it 
is exceedingly fortunate that the fry and 
fingerlings possess remarkable characteristics 
which enable them to survive where the 
young of many other kinds of fish would 
perish. For this reason splendid results are 
certain to follow the proper planting of the 
advanced fry. 

Bass fry do not rise from the nest until the 
yolk sac is absorbed and they are ready to 
take food through the mouth. In the wild 
state they soon spread out in a loose swarm 
in shallow water along shore. In a fairly 
high water temperature, with natural food 
abundant, the fry soon become very active 
and make rapid growth. The parent fish can 
be seen continually parolling the entire length 
of the school driving away every intruder. 
This protection continues for a number of 
days until the remarkable characteristics of 
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the young fish have become strongly de- 
veloped. They now no longer need the protec- 
tion of the parent fish, he swims away and 
they disappear. (It is the male fish alone 
that cares for the eggs and guards the young.) 

Since the young fish have disappeared it 
may be interesting to know what has become 
of them. For a time we were completely 
baffled in our efforts to find them. Careful 
observations along the shore where they weré 
last seen revealed nothing. No matter how 
quiet our movements they seemed to detect 
our presence and kept entirely out of sight. 
They were eventually found safely hidden 
under the stones in shallow water. After 
remaining perfectly motionless for a long 
time, or at least until the young bass had 
fully decided we were some inanimate objects 
incapable of doing harm, they could be seen 
to dart out from their hiding places, seize 
particles of food and immediately return to 
shelter. They were eternally on the watch, 
instantly detecting the presence of enemies 
and would not leave shelter until all danger 
was past. It is the wonderful instinct of 
self-preservation which enables the fry of 
bass to survive in water where predatory fish 
abound. 

The young bass remain hidden until of 
sufficient size to no longer require cover. As 
the adult fish always spawn on rocky or grav- 
elly bottom it will be seen that when the 
school is deserted by the parent fish abundant 
hiding places under the stones are at hand. 

At the hatchery the fry after they rise 
from the nest are placed in large tanks where 
they are abundantly supplied with food on 
which they make rapid growth. They are held 
in the tanks somewhat longer than they would 
receive protection by the parent fish in the 
wild state when they are ready to plant. We 
have planted many thousands of the advanced 
fry, and have made a thorough study of their 
habits and growth. In lakes where their nat- 
ural food is abundant, fry planted in June 
and July will make a growth of from four to 
five inches during the summer and fall. Judg- 
ing from the presence of large numbers of 
young bass in waters where the fry had been 
abundantly planted, we are fully convinced 
the majority survive. We are sometimes 
asked, “Do not young bass reared at the 
hatchery lose this instinct of self-preservation 
to such extent as to become easy prey for 
predatory fish when planted?” 

While our young bass receive their food 
from the attendant several times daily and 
are protected from. enemies, they never lose 
their wily and watchful habit. Their pecu- 
liar characteristics may be somewhat modi- 
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fied for the time being, but when introduced 
in open waters they at once realize the fact 
and their instinct of self-preservation is fully 
aroused. 

In lakes where pickerel and perch are 
plenty, the fry should be planted along rocky 
shores in water a few inches deep, putting in 
only a few at intervals of fifteen or twenty 
feet. They immediately take advantage of 
hiding places under the stones, and are safe. 

In lakes where no predatory fish abound 
these precautions are unnecessary and the fry 
can be planted where aquatic plants are 
abundant. 

When it is desirable to plant bass in con- 
siderable numbers we would recommend the 
advanced fry, feeling confident that the 
greater part will survive. 

Henry W. Beaman 

New Preston, Conn. 


FLY-CASTING FOR BASS ON THE POTOMAC 
In answer to questions of W. B. W. in 
December number of FreLp AND STREAM, in 
reference to fly-fishing, will say that I have 
had some little experience with the fly and the 
battling bass. While we grow through the 
interchange of ideas and the experience of 
others, I think personal experience is the best 
aid to the man who would lure his gamey 
highness with the fly. , 
Often the most experienced sportsman, on 
visiting a new stream, meets with much dis- 
appointment and hard work before any success 
is had. First, one requires a neat equipment, 
an assortment of flies, and must avoid inferior 
line. I have often met cranks cursing fly- 
fishing, terming it lost time and resorting to 
the bank with their can of bait, and upon my 
asking for a glance at their tackle, they pro- 
duce—yea, gods—a line and rod _ strong 
enough for tarpon in the Gulf, with the fly 
attached by a huge knot that alone would 
frighten the shy but gamey treasure of the deep. 
Any one can catch fish with live bait and 
still fishing, even with a birch or hickory pole, 
but in angling with the fly one must undoubt- 
edly have a good fly-casting rod with perfect 
guides and one that will respond perfectly 
with a neat line to the maneuvers of the caster. 
I use the fly as often as any other bait, with 
principally the 1-0 hook, in June, July and 
August—my successful months—though I 
find August the best of the three. During the 


month of June, 1906, I met better success with 
the artificial surface bait, viz: the striped 
yellow and white frog and the aluminum 
‘‘vellow kid”’ spinner. 

To return to the fly question, I well remem- 
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ber a July afternoon near Sir Johns Run, 
which is located on that part of the Potomac 
River that runs through West Virginia. I 
pushed well out in the stream to allow my 
boat to drift about one-half or three quarters 
of a mile down, and prepared for an afternoon’s 
pleasure on a stream that has afforded me 
many trials of skill with the finny tribe. After 
jointing my rod and selecting a ‘‘coachman”’ 
for my first trial of the day, I adjusted my 
tackle and fishing paraphernalia to convenient 
quarters and turned slightly to the east, or 
Virginia shore, thus placing myself with my 
back to the sun. From the stern I merely 
steered along with the current, thus giving 
myself a clear observation of all the water , 
ahead and to my right. 

Dry weather had prevailed and the water 
was low, leaving a line of river weeds and mud 
along the* bank, while the rocks projected 
above the water ten to twenty feet from the 
shore—an elegant place for casting—but as 
I could not well manage the boat and fish as 
well, I drifted on with the hopes of better 
chances in the near future. 

I sculled along without raising my paddle 
from the water, making practically no noise, 
while the bass in numbers shied off past the 
canoe to deeper water. My craft glided so 
gently over them that occasionally a good- 
sized fellow would flirt almost out of the water 
in an effort to get away. 

It was not until the rapids lay just ahead 
that I sighted my spot. About one hundred 
yards over the break was a large flat rock 
which was an excellent landing place while the 
river is low. Steadying the canoe and pad- 
ling swiftly, in a moment I was safe through 
the gushing water and at my proposed dock. 

The east shore was rugged with ledges and 
huge river stones, while the west was hemmed 
in with sycamores and birch, whose trunks and 
lower limbs were adorned with poison ivy. 
Here the river is much narrower, and looking 
south, a veritable frame of silver from the 
rushing: rapids mingling with nature’s own 
coloring formed a most picturesque view. 

Just below my landing was an eddy that 
many times before has been very liberal in its 
afternoon offering, so without stepping out of 
the boat, I cast the ‘‘coachman,” hurling it 
over a bit of suds that was dancing about the 
eddy, and before I could catch my breath, 
what looked like a one-pounder was high out 
of the water, so eager for his dinner he 
brought my heart up in my throat. With this 
sudden surprise, he misses, and is again free 
in his native element. 

I missed the first strike but did not feel very 
badly over my loss. Again I hurled the fly 
at the dancing bit of suds that was then five 
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or six feet further away. A third time, Then 
a fourth. Nothing resulting, I changed to the 
far side of the pool and met an excellent two- 
pounder that insisted upon returning to the 
deep swift water. I allowed him to go, but 
with taut line and swift current he was con- 
quered in four or five minutes. I remained 
here for over two hours with an occasional 
ten minutes’ recess, and landed eight of lesser 
size. 

The ‘‘coachman” did well that day with- 
out further trials from my assortment. My 


From the painting by H. A. Driscole 


WORTHY OF THE 


fly became badly dilapidated but, luckily, I 
was able to duplicate the lure. 

Other days have proved the ‘‘brown and 
gray hackle,” ‘‘grizzly king,” ‘‘march brown” 
and “‘gray drake”’ to be ‘‘good medicine”. I 
have frequently found the ‘‘white miller” or 
‘yellow May” inviting when the weather was 
partly cloudy, though never for more than two 
strikes on each occasion. 

Large bass frequent the deep water more 
than the smaller sizes, and in my experience I 
have found that they will not rise as freely to 
the fly as the latter, but are often taken from 
their lair by trolling. S. O. Buzzerd 

Wilmington, Delaware 


FLY-FISHING FOR SMALL-MOUTH BASS 


In your Christmas number W. B. W. asks for 
information on this subject. Perhaps my ex- 
perience may be of use to him, as I live on the 
bank of one of the best bass streams in 
Michigan—Flat River—and use artificial flies 
throughout the season, except late in the fall, 
when bass retire to deep water and become too 
sluggish to rise. 

Like W. B. W., my first fly-fishing was for 
trout. I used flies exclusively on my trips to 
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the trout streams of northern Michigan and 
had no occasion to complain of results. I had 
to learn the art of fly-casting by myself, as 
best I could, and also learned to tie my own 
flies, as the flies for sale did not give as good 
results as my own make. 

For practice in fly-casting I began to 
use flies for bass on our river, whenever I 
had an hour to spare, but with poor success. 
But as I learned more of their habits and 
altered my methods to suit the whims of the 
bass, I became more successful, and for ten 
or twelve years have used flies altogether. 
Some of my methods may not meet with the 
approval of experts and writers on the art of 
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casting the fly, but the bass approve and that 
is the main point. 

Bass are protected in this state from April 
ist to May 21st, and will take the fly readily 
from the opening of the season until Septem- 
ber or October. Before we had a closed season, 
I have taken them on a fly in April, and last 
fall I got some nice ones in October. 

Fly-fishing for bass is different from taking 
trout with the fly, and the methods that are 
successful with trout are apt to meet with 
poor returns from bass. 

In casting the fly for bass, one should go 
slow, and not try long casts. ‘Ten to fifty feet 
is generally enough, although occasionally you 
may want to reach some likely spot that calls 
for more line. In the spring and summer it is 
best to wade, or run the boat out in the stream 
and cast to the shore, or edge of weeds or 
rushes. Wherever there is a still place or eddy, 
behind a log or stump, under a big rock or 
an overhanging tree, bass like to stay and watch 
for something to come along. Drop your flies 
in such places, and let them sink. Do not be 
in a hurry to recover. Sometimes bass will 
not take the fly until it is a foot or two under 
water, and then you will hardly notice it, 
except that the leader will cease to drift. 
Strike then, as though a bass had the fly— 
and generally you will find him there. 

This sounds tame, but there is nothing tame 
about a bass on the hook. He fights to the last 
gasp. You have to watch your chance and 
slip the net under him when you can. I never 
knew one to give up; some will leap into the 
air two or three feet, time after time, others 
will hug the bottom and try your tackle and 
skill to the utmost before you succeed in 
landing them. They are fighters, every one; 
the peer of any fish that swims in these waters. 

Of course the flies must be worked back to 
the surface before recovering for the next 
cast, as the rod will not stand lifting the flies 
from any depth. Frequently bass will take 
the fly with a rush, making a great swirl on the 
surface. 

Last summer “ the Boy ” and I were on the 
river one day, he handling the rod, while I 
paddled the boat. As his backcast straightened 
out and the flies hovered a foot or more above 
the water, a two-pound bass jumped clear out 
and took the fly, just as he made the forward 
cast. It nearly threw the boy out of the boat, 
but he finally got his balance and succeeded 
in landing him. 

I like a cloudy or rainy day best, if it doesn’t 
rain too hard, but I generally go when I have 
the time, regardless of the weather. From six 
o’clock until dark is the best time of the day. 

I have two favorite flies for bass, and it is 
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safe to say that ninetenths of the bass I 
catch are taken with one or the other of these 
two flies. 

The ‘‘Moisic Grub” is the best fly I have 
ever tried, from the opening of the season until 
July. After that it is just as well to leave it 
off the line. During its season, if it drops in 
sight of a bass, he is bound to have it; but as it 
is not a surface fiy, you must let it sink. The 
other, ‘‘King Buck,” is a good fly the entire 
season, and one can make good catches at any 
time with it alone. 

I never use more than two flies on the 
leader, and frequently only one. During the 
first of the season I put on ‘‘Moisic Grub”’ and 
“King Buck.” In July I leave off the ‘‘Grub,” 
and if I want to use two flies, I put on either 
‘Gov. Alvord,” ‘‘ Ferguson,” or ‘‘ Toodle Bug”’ 
with the ‘‘King Buck’. These flies will get 
the big*bass, if you know where to look for 
them. 

I tie all my bass flies on No. 4 Pennel turned 
down, eyed hooks, sproat shape, as I think 
thev are the best for my purposes. I use no 
snells on the flies, tying them right on to the 
leader, doing away with the loops. 

I hope that W. B. W. will meet with better 
success next season, and if he will send me his 
address I will send him some flies to try, that 
I think will take bass. 

G. O. Bignell 

Smyrna, Mich. 


WITH THE STATE COMMISSIONERS 


Things have been astir in old ‘‘Ioway”’ lately, 
where Fish and Game Commissioner Lincoln 
has been dispatching carloads of fry about the 
State with a very liberal hand and having ‘‘lots 
of fun” generally. A consignment liberated 
in the Des Moines River, at Des Moines, con- 
sisted of 1,500 large and small-mouthed black 
bass, 3,000 pike, 3,000 pickerel, 3,000 crappies, 
the same number respectively of blue-gills and 
sunfish, 500 catfish. Many of these fish had 
progressed considerably toward maturity, 
being over two pounds in weight. Mr. Lincoln 
is philanthropically inclined, as well, to the 
following localities, and has a string about his 
finger to remind him that similar carloads are 
to go forward in their direction: Dubuque, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Goldfish, Storm Lake, 
Clear Lake, Spirit Lake, Okoboyi, Livermore, 
Waterloo, Crystal Lake and Cedar Rapids. 

The Golden State stands well to the fore in 
the good cause. The California Fish Commis- 


sion hands in a balance sheet that redounds 
loudly to the credit of its perseverance and 
More trout were plantec 1. the year 


labor. 
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past than in any previous twelve-month in its 
successful history. 

An attempt to populate the waters of Para- 
dise valley, in Fresno County, hitherto quite 
barren of fish on account of impassable falls on 
the King’s River, barring fish ascending from 
the sea, has been made under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, and much is hoped for it. The 
consignment consisted of brook and rainbow 
trout. The movement was largely the result 
of pressure by the prominent Sierra Club, 
heartily backed by Prof. David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland-Stanford University at 
Palo Alto. The young fish were transported 
by rail some 500 miles, hauled by wagon an 
entire day, transferred to small cans and con- 
veyed on horseback for twenty-four hours. 
Had the dare-devil prospectors of ’49 come 
upon this caravan en route and learned its 
errand, they would have considered it their 
duty to round up the lot as dangerously insane 
and unfit to go at large. But such is the stuff 
our scientists are of, let all of us anglers be 
thankful! ‘‘So far, and all for a lot of little 
fish.” But there are laurels to be gained, 
even in “‘little fishes,” and that train of horses 
should be mounted rampant on the Con - 
mission’s coat of arms. 

Similar missionary expeditions found tough 
traveling getting into Eastern Tulare County, 
to the Sequoia and Gen. Grant National Parks. 
The loss of fry was reported at practically nil, 
which is really amazing. 

Perhaps the most cherished inland fish in 
California—marine favorite, of course, the 
leaping tuna—is that auriferous beauty, the 
golden trout. The national Bureau of Fisheries 
has its representative, Capt. G. H. Lambson, 
at Mt. Whitney, collecting small golden trout 
of six to eight inches, to ship East for stocking 
purposes. There are few lovelier fish swimming 
than this blaze of old gold and exquisite russet 
tints, olive, bright scarlet beneath, stripe of 
same shade along side, sprinkled black dots, 
gold dots, a harlequin of the high mountain 
springs and streams. fe 

Carloads of salmon are forwarded North, 
South, and East, and to Europe, thus bringing 


this great fish within the reach of many that 
have never known its appearance in the flesh. 
ROSES AND SUNSHINE 

‘‘Roses and sunshine, golden oranges,— 
warm, delightful days,—this is California in 
the sway of old Winter, whose very name 
breathes discomfort and privation to so many. 
Ten degrees Fahrenheit in New York, seventy 
at Santa Barbara—how splendid that sounds 
in February! 

“But what of July and August?” ask so 
many to whom I have told the wonderful 
lore of the Southern Counties of the Golden 
State. ‘‘Your fishing stories are all pre- 
faced with ‘One fine morning in early July,’ 
or ‘that summer afternoon, we struck a dare- 
devil school out for mischief.’ On a basis of 
seventy degrees in February, it must be sug- 
gestive of pitch-forks and cloven hoofs, or a 
Turkish bath in July.” 

How widespread this fallacy is among in- 
telligent people here in the East continually 
amazes one familiar with the true conditions. 
And it is because it now is that magic time 
in the circle of the seasons when the call of 
the Red Gods is first faintly heard by the 
dormant sporting spirit of the faithful, that a 
good word should be said for one of America’s 
really first rank angling localities, when the 
vacation’s plans are in embryo. Los Angeles 
County draws its climatic distinctions by 
moisture rather than by temperature. The 
winter is wet, not cold, the summer dry, not 
hot. It is an absence of the stifling humidity 
of August on the Atlantic seaboard that 
first strikes the new sojourner there. Three 
months with a possible rare maximum at noon 
of 85°, and an evening temperature of 60 
to 65° will furnish ideal weather conditions to 
the visiting sportsman in pursuit of the 
royal list of game fishes then at their best. 

The stuffed bug-a-boo of superheated sum- 
mers has done California material and un- 
merited injury; let the sportsman go out 
there with confidence of comfort and he 
will return an ardent advocate of the va- 
sation delights of the Italy of North America. 

F. L. Harding 
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change of ideas. 


WHERE BIG GAME 


Much elated and enthused by a successful 
bear hunt in the spring of 1904, in which we 
bagged fourteen bears, my partner and I made 
an excursion trip during the summer months, 
to Dease Lake and down Dease River to the 
Liard River, which is the northernmost post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, about four 
hundred miles from Fort Wrangel. 

Returning from this little trip we replenished 
our provisions at Telegraph Creek, with the 
intention of hunting big-horn and caribou near 
the Chesley River, our Indian guide having 
promised us the previous spring to take us 
to a place never before hunted by white man. 
He himself had never been there, but he felt 
positive that we would find good spart, for a 
large number of mountain sheep were known 
to be in that section, although only one ram 
had been killed, and that about four years 
before. 

We left Telegraph Creek about,the middle of 
August to go to Chesley River, about forty 
miles away. We packed our stuff in a scow 
twenty-four feet long, which we had built the 
previous spring for this very purpose. Going 
down the river about thirty miles, the Indians 
started over the mountains with the horses, a 
very difficult journey, as there was no trail. 

We reached the place agreed upon by six 
o’clock in the evening, but the Indians with 
the horses did not arrive until two days later. 
As the river at this time of the year is very high 
and far overflows its banks, we had to pull the 
horses across on a line. But everything went 
smoothly, although we had a great many ob- 
stacles to surmount. 

From the river we had to cut out a trail 
passable for the horses, and so hard was this 
work that it took us four days to proceed a 
distance of about four miles through the high 
timber and gradually uphill. Then we had 
to pass a gorge through which the way was 
made dangerous by the gravelly formation of 
the ground, which prevented the horses from 
getting a good foothold, and on which 
gne false step would be disastrous. 


We bespeak the codperation of all our readers to 
make this department helpful. 
effort will be appreciated; we grow through inter- 
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IS PLENTIFUL 


On August 30 we camped on the top of an- 
other gorge just below four mountain ranges, 
and the guide was not quite sure which one 
of the valleys it would be best to enter. 

The next morning we discovered the first 
game—a bunch of mountain sheep—and 
through the field glass it looked as though 
there was a very large ram among them. We 
let them go, however, as our Indian informed 
us that it would be much better up in the 
mountains, so we started again to follow a 
trail of about three miles through one of the 
valleys leading to the lake, as yet unnamed, 
even by the Indians, 

On the Ist of September we had planned to 
move the camp, but as my partner was not 
feeling well and declared that he was not able 
to travel, we decided to stay over a day or so 
until he should feel better. The Indians, not 
having had any meat for a couple of days, were 
becoming angry, so I determined to go after 
the sheep, which, I hoped, were still in the 
neighborhood of the spot where we had seen 
them two days before. 

It was a cloudy, windy morning, and the 
weather did not improve as the day wore on 
The Indian and myself left the camp early in 
the morning; went down the g gorge and climbed 
up the southern slope, which gradually became 
less precipitous when we got above the timber 


line. Keeping myself concealed behind the 
crest, | crawled up to a snow patch, then 


worked around to the left to get within shooting 
range of the sheep, now plainly visible. I was 
favored by big boulders scattered here and 
there, and exercising every precaution, I 
crawled to the last boulder. After a short stop 
to get my breath, I looked forward and found 
that but eighty yards separated me from the 
sheep. The big ram stood a few yards ahead 


of the others, gazing fixedly in my direction 
and beating the ground with his hoofs. He 
seemed to scent danger, and I decided there 
was no time to lose, so I took a quick aim and 
pulled the trigger and the ram dropped, in- 
stantly killed 





OUR CAMP ON THE CHESLEY 


RIVER AND OUR HOMEMADE SCOW 


WHICH WE 


TRANSPORTED ALL OUR DUNNAGE 


I afterward found that it was not my pres- 
ence that caused his actions, for the Indian 
whom I had left behind had scared two moose 


out of the timber below, which ran down the 
hill, making the noise that disturbed my ram. 
I was proud of my success in killing him, 


for e was the finest I ever saw. His horns 


were sixteen inches around the base and thirty- 
nine and three-quarter inches around the 
edges. The whole ram, dressed, weighed two 
hundred and twenty-three pounds, and he 
was at least fifteen years old. 

The next morning we moved camp up the 
creek and had some of the roughest traveling 


THE AUTHOR SKINNING THE HEAD OF ONE OF THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
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I have ever experienced. We had to cross the 
creek more than fifty times and the best part 
of the time we were forced to travel in the bed 
of the creek. 

About noon we entered a most beautiful 
mountain valley, a perfect paradise, and we 
were rewarded for the hardships we had en- 
dured. The blue lake, winding between snow- 
covered mountain ranges, the valley itself 
covered with patches of small timber, and small 
lakes like a park, was a grand sight to behold. 
We were admiring the view when the sudden 
appearance of a huge grizzly bear on a hillside 
about a mile distant, drew our attention. 

The wind was favorable and a ravine leading 
gradually uphill from the valley made the hunt 
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and the bear made a desperate jump down hill 
and disappeared from my view into the brush. 
Two more shots followed, and my partner 
yelled for me, and running forward together 
we found the besr lying on his back in a bush. 
The first bullet had killed him. He was a 
monster: nine feet and three inches long from 
his nose to his tail, and his claws were five 
inches long. 

Within one week we bagged five rams, four 
grizzlies, and one black bear. As we had 
hunted mountain goats two years before in the 
Fraser River Valley, we did not care for that 
kind of game, although there were plenty to be 
had. 

On the 7th of September we left the beautiful 





Ovis stonei—a COMPARATIVELY NEWLY DISCOVERED VARIETY OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
OF WHICH VERY FEW HAVE BEEN KILLED 


an easy one. My partner and the Indian 
started at once for the bear, taking the ravine, 
in which the undergrowth was very thick. 
The bear came within sixty yards of the ravine, 
stopped and looked around; then, seemingly 
satisfied as to his safety, he lay down to take 
his afternoon snooze. 

He lay like this for about forty minutes; 
everything was quiet. Then he raised his head, 
looking toward the ravine, and again satisfied 
that no danger threatened, he lay down. After 
a minute or two he must have scented us, for 
he raised his head again and sat up on his 
haunches. 

A shot rang owt from my partner’s rifle 


valley. As it was rather warm and early in 
the season and the caribou had not as yet come 
down from the North, the guide advised us 
to go about one hundred and twenty miles 
north, near Dease Lake. 

We reached the place where we expected 
to find caribou on the 13th, and the same day 
we succeeded in killing a very fine bull caribou 
with the best antlers of the season. 

During the night the wind changed and 
snow began to fall. It continued to snow 
steadily until the 18th, when there was four feet 
of it. We were now compelled to leave the 
mountains as we had already lost one horse 
through starvation and we were in sore straits 
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Another expedition on the so-called level 
mountain was an entire failure on account of 
the weather. 

We now decided to go down the Stikine 
River. On the way we succeeded in killing 
another brown bear and two timber wolves, 
and on the 27th of October arrived at Fort 
Wrangel, and our hunting trip in the great 
Cashier Country came to an end for the season. 

Wm. Schmierer 


ADIRONDACKS AND A 
DRAWN THEREFROM 


A TRIP TO THE FEW 


DEDUCTIONS 


Although I have for a number of years been 
a frequent visitor of the Adirondacks, or, as 
they were more properly called when I was a 
boy, ‘‘The North Woods,’’ I made my first 
hunting trip last fall. My stay was a short 
and commonplace one, and was successful; 
but there were a few things outside of my own 
pleasure that impressed me, and they were the 
immense number of people that go after deer, 
the character of the guns and ammunition 
carried, the few, comparatively speaking, 
that take out meat, and, more than all, the 
small percentage that go out with the effects 
of soft-point bullets in their bodies. 

Our train on the Adirondack division left 
Utica about one o’clock of the morning after 
election day, and every car was filled with men 
carrying guns and other impedimenta. 

With, I should say, seventy-five others, we 
got off at a small station, midway between 
two fashionable sections of the woods, but in a 
celebrated fishing and hunting country, at 
about 5 a.M.—tired, sleepy, but reasonably en- 
thusiastic. 

The hotel being already filled to overflow- 
ing with hunters, it was a case of wait for 
daylight and breakfast, so I strolled around 
and examined the motley collection of fire- 
arms. There were scarcely any two alike 
Winchester repeaters and automatics, Marlins, 
Savages, long barrels and short barrels, every 
possible combination and make of sights, 
every possible kind of hyphenated calibre; 
but every one of them carrying high-power 
smokeless ammunition, more fitted for grizzly 
bears or elephants than the timid and harm- 
less white-tail. High velocity and low trajec- 
tory ad absurdum, ammunition that would 
carry a mile, more or less, to be used in a 
thickly-wooded country, where two hundred 
yards is an exceptionally long shot and fifty 
nearer the average! The range is necessarily 
short, for most of the Adirondack hunting is 
Zone by stationing men on runways and driv- 
ing the deer to them, and, owing to the dense- 
ness of the timber and underbrush, one 
seldom gets a long shot. 
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When daylight came the hunters broke up 
into parties of from five to ten or more and 
went away to near-by camps with teams, or ac- 
companied by guides; and the larger portion 
of that bunch of seventy-five men, and prob- 
ably twice as many more already on the ground, 
and more arriving on every train, did al] 
of their hunting within five miles of that 
small railroad station, in localities easy to 
reach and already hunted over again and 
again during the month before. 

I suppose the same condition exists all over 
the woods, and therein is the salvation of the 
deer. The average man who goes to the 
woods on a hunting trip is limited to three 
or four days, or a week at the most, for the 
hunting and vacation seasons do not corres- 
pond, and he does not care to spend two-thirds 
of his outing in tramping to some choice 
hunting ground, packing in provisions, get- 
ting ready to hunt, and then packing out his 
deer—if he gets one; so he follows the line 
of least resistance and hunts near the railroad 
or along convenient waterways and places 
of easy access. Hence the congestion and the 
danger to the hunter. 

We now come to the remarkably small 
number of casualties. With twenty men 
chasing a poor, lone deer back and forth be- 
tween natural barriers, one party ignorant 
of the location or presence of the other, and 
each man cutting loose at every glimpse of the 
white flag, with rapid-fire, high-power guns, 
without the slightest conception as to whether 
some other hunter is in range or not, the 
wonder grows that the landscape can absorb 
so much lead without passing some of it on to 
the excited human beings distributed liberally 
thereon. 

A friend of mine, who is somewhat deaf, was 
recently out with a party of a dozen or so. 
They followed their usual method of posting 
men on runways, then forming a semi-circle 
and closing in. A deer was started and as 
each man saw it he promptly blazed away, 
regardless of consequences. My friend, in 
telling of it, said: ‘‘Of course I can’t hear very 
well, and I don’t know how many bullets went 
by that I didn’t hear; but I know that I heard 
one distinctly, so it must have come pretty 
close,’’ and that night one of the guides brought 
in a bullet that had flattened out in a tree 
a few feet above his head during the fusillade 
which had taken place that day. 

I have been pretty nervous hunting par- 
tridge on the opening day of the season, with 
a good imitation of a 4th of July celebration 
going on around me; but what is a charge of 
fine shot compared to a soft-point, metal- 
patched bullet, going at the Jard only knows 
how many feet a second? 
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And yet, in that particular section at least, 
only one man was injured last season, and he 
was not hit by a stray bullet; no, the man 
deliberately aimed at him—‘‘thought he was 
a deer.’’ Fired twice before he discovered 
his mistake! Almost as bad as ‘‘didn’t know 
it was loaded.’’ The high-power gun—.30 
calibre army, I believe—made an awful hole, 
and tore out some useful internal organs; but 
the man was alive the last I knew. Worst 
of all, the man that fired the shot was an old 
and experienced hunter. 

It is not so much the promiscuous bullet 
percolating freely through the atmosphere 
that is to be feared, as it is the fool hunter who 
thinks every motion in the brush indicates 
an eight-pronged buck, and who has the 
ability to hit what he aims at. 

On my particular trip, I went far enough 
into the wilderness to escape the maddening 
crowd. Got two deer, had a bully good time, 
and am going again; but I shall not strive 
to be where the bullets ‘‘fly thickest,’’ for, 
statistics to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
am afraid. The expected may happen and the 
landscape become so saturated with lead that 
the poor hunter will have to take a share. 

This fact remains: the old .44-40 (smoke- 
more) has killed more game of all kinds than all 
the forty-’leven kinds of modern devilish- 
ness ever will. It costs little in comparison, 
shoots straight enough, far enough, ’ hard 
enough, and is not so apt to wander around 
and murder some fellow sportsman. I am not 
sure but the barring of the high-power gun 
from the Adirondacks is the solution of the 
vexed danger problem. Of course, it won’t 
save one from the man who persists in think- 
ing you are a deer, but it won’t make half so 
big a hole in your system if he hits you. 

A. D. Gibbs 

Norwich, N. Y. 


THE EFFECTS OF COLD STORAGE 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief of the Chem- 
istry Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, 
recently gave much interesting testimony con- 
cerning the deterioration of foodstuffs in 
cold storage before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Two cold storage warehouses are 
at Dr. Wiley’s disposal in Washington, and he 
gave the results he has attained by experiments. 


“Milk begins to deteriorate right away, 
and so does cream,’’ said Dr. Wiley. ‘Eggs 
also begin to deteriorate immediately. Fruit 
is improved, and sometimes continues to im- 
prove for three months. Meat improves up to 
about six or eight weeks. But after three 
months for meat you can see that it has 


reached the maximum, and then it begins to 
go down, I do not care how hard it is frozen. 

“‘We find that meats do not taste as well 
and they do not smell as well, and every time 
the jury can pick that which has been kept 
over three months. Take our quail. We have 
quail a year old, and we have a fresh quail 
cooked at the same time. We cook them 
just alike, and you can distinguish between 
them, first by their looks, and then by smell 
and taste. The jury can pick them out every 
time, blindfolded.’’ 

Dr. Wiley stated that he is a champion of 
cold storage and believes that most foods im- 
prove when properly kept for a short time, 
but he said that the object of his experiments 
is to tell the public, and particularly the cold 
storage people, how long they may safely keep 
food. « 

He said that the oysters opened and shipped 
in buckets should be prevented from entering 
into inter-state commerce, as they are dead. 

‘‘An oyster is dead an hour after it is 
opened,”’ said Dr. Wiley, ‘‘and is not good. 
It loses its flavor. Oysters ought not to be 
frozen. That ruins them, and as soon as they 
thaw they are dangerous.”’ He urged that 
oysters should be shipped alive and in the shell, 
and said that ‘‘the greatest outrage of the 
oyster trade is to soak oysters in fresh water 
and swell them up, making them look fat.’’ 

Oysters sent out in tin cans are all right, 
he said, but those shipped in tubs and buckets 
‘fare either preserved with some preservative 
or are dangerously near the ptomaine line.”’ 

Gelatin was denounced. ‘‘It is made of the 
scrapings from hides,’’ said Dr. Wiley. ‘‘These 
hides go into the tanners’ vats, and the hides 
that smell to heaven are treated and trimmed, 
and these trimmings are used to make gelatin. 
The Marine Hospital service found the tan- 
ners’ germs in gelatin.’’ 

The gelatin factories are the dirtiest in the 
world, he said. The hides used are treated 
with alkali, which is rubbed into them for 
shipment. The hides are scraped and trim- 
med and are then put into the tanners’ vats and 
the residue used for gelatin. Gelatin is 
sometimes made in glue factories, that which 
is not fit for glue being made into gelatin. 

All of this goes to show that he who lives 
close to Nature, and is able to secure his 
supply of game, fish or oysters at first hand, 
enjoying his food while in a fresh state, has 
much to be thankful for. He will likely, 
also, be quite willing to dispense with gelatin, 
or any of the other new-fangled by-products, 
designed mainly to swell the profits of rapacious 
manufacturers. 
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PHEASANT BREEDING IN COLORADO 


An aviary for the breeding of pheasants 
with which Colorado is to be stocked is the 
project of W. F. Kendrick, and in order to es- 
tablish a home for the birds where they may 
hatch on a gigantic scale, he has purchased 
a five-acre tract of land adjoining Rocky 
Mountain lake in North Denver, and has 
begun plans for the construction of his build- 
ings. 

Mr. Kendrick believes that, if his plans 
reach fulfillment, in five years Colorado will 
be the Mecca toward which sportsmen will 
turn in pursuit of the pheasant, the delight 
of the English hunter. The scheme is a 
gigantic one, but feasible, he declares, and if 
protection is given the birds for this period 
they will have sufficient start to perpetuate 
themselves in spite of the huntsman’s dam- 
age. 

The plan which Mr. Kendrick is pushing 
is to stock the farms with pheasants and 
eggs and to demand in return from the farmers 
that they watch and guard the birds as a trust. 
When finally the sportsman is permitted to 
take aim, he will have to pay the farmer for 
the right, and in England the countrymen 
often realize more from selling hunting rights 
than they do from their crops. 

Mr. Kendrick is also furnishing the Agricul- 
tural college at Fort Collins with pheasants 
and eggs, and that institution will co-operate 
with him in making Colorado a pheasant state. 

He began the industry as a fad by im- 
porting several pheasants from different parts 
of the world. They cost from $20 to $50 
a pair, and he has in his collection eight of the 
eighteen known varieties. These came from 
England, China and Japan. 

Mrs. Kendrick recently presented to the 
Denver Park Zoo several McGillivray golden 
pheasants, and some of other varieties—twelve 
in all. The tails were all lost in transpor- 
tation, but they will grow out again within a 
short time. 

A state law provides a fine of $25 for the 
first and an increased scale for each suc- 
ceeding wild pheasant killed. The game 
wardens are extremely watchful, to see that 
none of these birds are disturbed. 

Aside from its brilliant plumage the 
pheasant has a high value as food and as a 
protection to crops. 

The faculty of the Colorado Agricultural 
College has taken up a study of the bird and 
individually and collectively are doing every- 
thing possible to encourage Mr. Kendrick in his 
fad. 

‘‘The introduction of the pheasant on Col- 
orado ranch and fruit farms would be of in- 
calculable value,’”? says Eugene H. Grubb of 


the college board. ‘‘They destroy insects and 
worms, and at the same time furnish a food 
product of rare delicacy. Then, too, they are 
picturesque and a delight to the eye. Farmers 
and citizens should join with the game wardens 
and see that they are protected.” 

Mr. Kendrick is more than enthusiastic 
in his belief that the pheasant is just the game 
bird for which American sportsmen are looking. 


FROM WASHINGTON STATE 


State Game Warden H. Rief has raised 
several questions, in which the residents of the 
districts where big game abounds are deeply 
interested, and it is certain that the legis- 
lature of the State of Washington will be 
urged to enact laws with a view to straighten- 
ing out several tangles. These are the prob- 
lems Mr. Rief has propounded to the at- 
torney-general: 

“Is there such a thing as ‘domestic’ veni- 
son’?”’ 

“‘Can game animals, protected under the 
laws of the state, be taken into captivity 
for the purpose of breeding, so that their 
progeny may ultimately be placed upon the 
market and sold as food in the same manner 
as the meat of domestic animals?”’ 

Mr. Rief’s contention is that if these questions 
are answered in the affirmative there is nothing 
in the laws of the state to prevent enterprising 
dealers from gathering together game animals 
and going into the business on an extensive 
scale. 

Assistant Attorney-General Booth has de- 
livered an opinion to the effect that game 
animals born and bred in captivity can be 
placed upon sale without infringing upon the 
law; that the animals thus owned do not 
come under the head of game as interpreted 
by a statute, which expressly forbids the offer- 
ing for sale or barter at any time of the year 
a certain class of game, under which is listed the 
various kinds of game found in Washington. 
He added that no animal of this description 
can be taken during the open season, held in 
captivity until tamed and then offered for 
sale in the market. The opinion covers 
only such animals as are born in captivity 
from parents captured and domesticated. 

However, there is a statute to be considered, 
and it is an open question if a person offering 
game animals for consumption will not lay 
himself open as a violator of the law, even 
though the animals may have been born and 
reared in captivity. The statute does not 
recognize ‘‘domesticated game,’’ and there is 
a section -(5372) which expressly states that 
any person who shall offer for sale any moose, 
elk or caribou killed in this state, antelope, 
mountain sheep or goat, deer or the hide of 
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any moose, elk, caribou or deer, or any grouse, 
ptarmigan, partridge, sage hen, prairie chicken 
or quail at any time of the year, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to punish- 
ment. The law also makes it unlawful for any 
person, corporation, hotel or restaurant to 
buy or expose for sale any of the animals 
enumerated in the foregoing. 

However, while it would appear to be 
difficult to find a loophole by which the so- 
called ‘‘domestic venison’? can be sold or 
bought without violation of the law, Mr. 
Booth says there has never been any law 
to define the exact status of ‘‘domestic 
venison.’”? That is what has caused more 
or less confusion, and it is expected the next 
legislature will solve the vexing problem for 
once and all time. 


Sportsmen in Spokane, headed by Al 
Wiesemann and Dr. Henry Power, who re- 
cently called attention to the wanton de- 
struction of game birds and their eggs in 
Alaska, have cause for rejoicing, as T. S. 
Palmer, having charge of the game preserva- 
tion in the Bureau of Biological Survey 
connected with the Department of Agriculture 
of Washington, D. C., has sent a letter to 
Mr. Wiesemann asking for the names of the 
offenders. Mr. Palmer adds in his letter: 

“‘T should be greatly obliged if you would 
send us any facts relative to this destruction 
of wild fowl and their eggs, or any information 
in your possession which can be used to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the practice.” 

Mr. Wiesemann gives the name of Major 
Matson, employed by the federal government 
in Alaska, as one of the principal offenders, 
adding in his letter that the official had 
boasted while in Spokane iast year that he 
makes more money from the sale of wild ducks 
and eggs than he does from the government. 
Mr. Wiesemann adds that Major Watson 
has a gasoline launch which he uses in his 
work, and that he goes to the nesting places 
daily for eggs, collecting them by the barrel 
and selling them to miners for food. He 
also boasted of shooting boat loads of young 
ducks in the marshes. 

Dr. Alexander of New York, a close friend of 
President Roosevelt and member of the 
Boone and Crockett club, says in his letter to 
Dr. Power, referring to the Spokane sports- 
men’s complaint of the destruction of Alaska 
game: 

“T am very much interested in all such 
matters, and I know that the president is also. 
I shall be very glad to help you in every way 
I can, and shall be glad to see that any pe- 
tition you desire to send on the matter is 
placed in his hands. I will also bring the 


matter up before the Boone and Crockett 
club. It was through this club that the game 
laws for Alaska were passed, and the president 
is a member very much interested in the 
doings of the club. Besides, we have mem- 
bers who look after just the sort of thing 
you desire. Send on your petition and I 
shall place it where it will do the most good.” 
August Wolj 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 


Have just returned from a trip up in Mar- 
inette County, Wisconsin, and would like to 
say to the readers of FreLp anp STREAM that 
deer are plentiful, but the game laws are not 
enforced. I stayed over night with a native 
who lived about nine miles from the railroad 
who kept three deer hounds and hounded deer 
every day during the open season. This man 
told me the game garden never came to ‘the 
woods at all. 

Rabbits and other small game are also 
plentiful there. H. L. Woodruff 

Hoboken, N. J. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 18, 1906. 
JouHN P. BURKHARD, 
Editor and Founder, FIELD AND STREAM: 

You will be pleased to see what disposition 
I made of the bound seventeen first issues of 
FIELD AND STREAM, which came out while I 
was on your editorial staff. I enclose letter 
for your inspection. 

Yours cordially, 
Cuas. HALLOCK. 
Copy of Letter 
October 15, 1906. 
Mr. Charles Hallock, No. 1137 llth St., N. 

W., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hallock:—The copy of Vol- 
ume 1 of the Western Field and Stream, 
which you have kindly contributed to our 
library, has just come to hand this morning, 
and I hasten to thank you for this valuable 
addition to our library. I have been trying 
to complete our set for several years, but for 
some reason have found the early numbers of 
this serial unusually difficult to obtain. With 
your contribution we now have what I believe 
is one of the few complete sets in this coun- 
try, and I assure you that tle volume is ap- 
preciated, not only for the matter it contains, 
but also from the fact that it is the personal 
gift of the chief editor. 

With kind regards, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) T. S. PALMER, 
In Charge of Game Preservation, U. S. Dep’t. 
of Agriculture. 
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GREYHOUNDS AND RUNNING FORM 


By JAMES 


We are to have the opportunity of seeing a 
few genuine coursing greyhounds at the East- 
ern shows this spring if the Winning Style 
Kennels of Buffalo carry out their intentions, 
conveyed to me a few weeks ago. Our show 
greyhounds have been almost entirely im- 
portations for some years now, that is, our 
best ones, but last fall an uncommonly good 
New York bred hound managed to win from 
those Ben Lewis was showing. This is a 
beautifully modeled white and black bitch, 
almost all white. If anything, just a shade 
small, but of beautiful quality and propor- 
tions. So we are getting on in our breeding 
for shape. ; 

In the East we necessarily breed for shape 
because there is no coursing now, the occa- 
sional meetings held up Closter way in New 
Jersey being merely friendly competitions be- 
tween one or two who had “long tails,” but 
they have been discontinued. Then in the 
West there has been suppression of the 
sport, so that greyhounds are no longer bred 
in the numbers they once were. It was in 
consequence of this discontinuance of cours- 
ing in Colorado that the Winning Style Ken- 
nels were enabled to purchase from Mr. 
Bartel two of his best hounds. These are 
the dog T. Bone and the bitch Betsy Barrow, 
which names their new owners have most 
unfortunately changed to Cymbeline and 
Sweet Anne Page. As T. Bone and Betsy 
Barrow they were well known, but very few 
indeed will ever know them in their new 
names. It is all very well changing names 
of unshown dogs or of dogs which have done 
no winning of consequence, but any dog which 
has made a good record should not have his 
name altered, unless the owner wants us to 
forget all about it and give the dog no credit 
for his best performances. 

These two hounds I judged at the Denver 
show of 1903, and gave the dog everything 
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he competed for except the special for the 
best dog in, the show, which went to a St. 
Sernard. T. Bone won the cup for the best 
sporting dog on that occasion, but Betsy 
Barrow did not do so well as the dog in her 
classes, being defeated by another of Mr. 
sartel’s bitches. In 1905 the bitch did bet- 
ter, cleaning up everything and beating T. 
Bone for the greyhound cup and winning 
the specials for the best sporting dog and 
the best American bred. T. Bone was re- 
serve to her for these specials. She also won 
the special for the best sporting dog at Colo- 
rado Springs the same year. Her coursing 
record was made at San Jacinto, Texas, 
where, as a sapling, she won the Day Stakes 
in 1902. 

On my return from the Denver show of 
1903 photographs of Mr. Bartel’s greyhounds 
were published, these two appearing in that 
of the winning kennel four. These Western 
hounds are very stoutly built and show more 
muscular development about the shoulders 
than the imported dogs. I think they have 
more bone, and they are unmistakably 
straighter in pastern. 

I remember that when Mr. Tilley wanted 
me to buy his black greyhound, Hall Stream, 
which he had brought over for the New York 
show of 1902, I asked Dr. Clayton what he 
thought of her, and if she would do to send 
out West. He pointed to her pasterns and 
said: “She will not suit them out there with 
those sloping pasterns.” She did not seem 
to me to show any weakness there, but when 
I had the dogs in front of me at Denver I 
recalled Dr. Clayton’s remark when I noticed 
how particularly strong they all were in 
pasterns. 

Taken as a whole, Denver dogs seemed 
stouter than any I had seen at any show 
that I can recall, and of course I have seen 
a good many greyhounds at other places in 
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this country, such as St. Louis, where I 
judged them a good many years ago, and 
these were all coursing dogs, some saplings 
and some older ones. 

Looking back at that occasion, I have often 
smiled at some of the incidents. The daily 
paper of the morning I reached St. Louis in 
the mention of the coming show expressed 
regret that some one more conversant with 
greyhounds had not been asked to judge, be- 
cause I had only the superficial knowledge 
of a dog show follower and was not the man 
to take hold of the practical dogs which were 
to be shown. St. Louis was at that time a 
great coursing center. 

When it came to the greyhound judging 
my ring steward murmured to me: “Be 
careful, for the fellows think you will mess 
the job.” To which I responded not to worry, 
for judging good greyhounds was easy work. 
When I finished the first class my doubting 
steward had the broadest of smiles on his 
face. “You could not have done better; you 
put the best two young dogs we have here at 
the top.” 

So on it went. The dogs, unknown to me, 
were placed as I thought they should be able 
to run. There was but one award that was 
questioned, the first dog not being so much 
thought of as the second one, but I had the 
satisfaction of reading an article from the 
pen of Mr. Graham, the recognized St. Louis 
authority on sporting dogs, in which he re- 
ferred, only a year ago, to this very bit of 
judging, and said that he had been one who 
thought it was not right, but that shortly 
after that he was present when the same two 
dogs were slipped at a hare and after 
the dog he fancied had led for some 
distance he was then passed by the other, 
which beat him to a standstill. When I 
read that statement I recalled with still 
another and more ample smile all that took 
place at St. Louis on that occasion. The 
one disgruntled man on that occasion was 
George Thomas, who had taken on a winning 
English bitch from the East and was beaten 
by one of the coursing dogs. 

To any person who knows how a dog runs 
and what is needed to have him run smoothly 
and close to the ground, and be able to turn 
swiftly, it is no difficult task to judge any 
dog that has to do that. I have never owned 
greyhounds, but all dogs are the same when 
it comes to speed lines, and my experience 
with collies taught me why certain dogs 
ran smoothly while others bobbed like a rock- 
ing horse when in action. You will find the 
same thing in setters and pointers, but as 
they have not to travel so fast, a good many 


faulty dogs manage to get along pretty well, 
running on courage and strength. I see men 
judging fast running dogs at shows who have 
not the faintest knowledge of the rudiments 
of speed conformation. Bulky muscles on 
the hams and a nice head guide these men 
in their decisions and placement of shoulders 
is entirely ignored. 

I recall when Mr. Howard Ireland was 
showing a variety of dogs, he one day asked 
me, and he had a bit of harshness in his 
voice, why I had put his crack greyhound 
back at some show, and I told him. He was 
certain I was wrong, that the dog ran beau- 
tifully and as perfectly as a dog could. So 
I told him to take the dog out with the 
easiest and smoothest running dog he had 
and then notice how this dog bobbed up and 
down in his gallop. Some time after that 
we met again, and he said that he had done 
as I asked and wanted to know how I knew 
the greyhound would do that when I had 
never seen him run. Then I explained shoul- 
der placement, and how it acted when correct 
and incorrect, and his dog being upright in 
shoulder would not permit him to get his 
feet out in front unless he raised his fore- 
parts by a jumping action. 

As this shoulder business is something 
which concerns setters and pointers, it had 
better be explained a little more fully for 
the benefit of the shooting readers of FIELD 
AND StREAM. To gain the greatest possible 
length in a dog’s stride, he should get his 
forefeet out as far as possible, for no matter 
how far the propelling powers of the hind 
quarters may drive him in his flight, the tak- 
ing off for the leap is determined by the 
placement of the forefeet. 

If the reader will stand erect and lift his 
right leg with the knee and foot extended 
straight, he comes to a point where he can 
get it no higher. If he inclines backward, 
holding the leg in the same elevated position, 
he gets the foot higher from the ground and 
further extended horizontally with ease. That 
is the principle of shoulder movement. 

If the dog has an upright shoulder he can 
only raise his feet so far above the ground, 
and that not being enough, he has to lift his 
forebody higher so as to get the feet higher 
for the stride. Not only is this a loss of 
time, but calls for greater exertion. The dog 
with the sloping shoulder gets his feet well 
out in front without any jump or loss of 
time and running with greater ease will last 
the longer, even if pitted against some strong, 
muscular dog that by sheer strength starts 
off in the lead. Then again, no badly formed 
dog can turn quickly and gracefully. If two 
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puppies are playing and chasing each other, 
one will be seen to lose at every turn, shoot 
ing past and failing to come around quickly. 
Bad shoulders again. 

Good shoulders are not so absolutely esseu- 
tial in shooting dogs as in coursing hounds, 
but nevertheless every little helps. How 
much does your gun seem to weigh when you 
are carrying it home after a hard day’s work 
afield? You know that even a pound differ- 
ence means a great deal then, and so it is in 
the case of the dog. Conformation is, there- 
fore, something which no dog owner should 
overlook in choosing a dog or a_ puppy. 
Straight legs, compact feet, sloping shoulders, 
and a good back are the absolute essentials in 
all dogs in which action forms a part of 
their work. 

I seem to have rambled away from grey- 
hounds so far that I might as well continue 
the stroll and say that all I have said applies 
to all dogs except toys, bulldogs, and the like, 
which are not supposed to be “movement” 
dogs. We make terriers move in the ring to 
note how they do it, and we see the straight- 
shouldered ones “paddle” with their forefeet. 
Where would be the action of the poodle or 
Italian greyhound if not well built? 

There is far too much head judging in the 
show ring. I admit that type to an over- 
whelming extent is to be found in the dog’s 
head. There is no getting away from that, 
but there are dogs that are all head and 
nothing else. 

I never will be an advocate of point judging 
in dogs, for that kills a man’s opinion as to 
his ideal for the breed and gives us a bargain- 
counter assortment as his winners. There is, 
however, in point judging the taking the dog 
as a whole, in place of deciding by heads 
alone which far too many do. It is here 
that we have the difference between the ama- 
teur fancier who has lately taken up a breed 
and so speedily gets into the judging ring, 
and the all-rounder who notes faults in con- 
formation which the novice cannot see. The 
latter has educated himself to the idea that 
heads are everything and so he decides. Heads 
are the easiest part of the business to decide, 
and the hard task is the body outline and 
general character; and unless the novice has 
the correct eye for conformation he will never 
be a judge of it. 


ANENT FUTURE EFFECTS OF CROSS BREEDING 


For years the writer has asserted that 
future litters would not be affected or show 
the effects of previous mating. A gentle- 
man in Texas takes issue and attempts to 
prove my error in the matter. 
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As a breeder and handler of dogs, especially 
bird dogs, for more than forty years, the 
writer has given this subject considerable 
attention, and by close observation and actual 
test he has come to the conclusion that each 
and every litter is true to its particular dam 
and sire—straight, or cross-bred. 

The Texas gentleman cites a case where a 
bitch gave birth to two puppies, one white and 
orange, the other solid black, except white 
markings and white belly. The dam was white 
and black-and-tan, the sire was white and 
orange ‘The bitch said to have been, at a 
former mating, bred to a Gordon setter. 
Query: Where did this puppy get his color 
(black)? 

The case cited proves absolutely nothing. 
The dam herself had black. Any breeder 
of some years’ experience can tell you that a 
pure white or pure black bobs up in a litter 
now and then, where there is even no such 
color in either dam or sire of that particular 
litter. But just go back a few generations 
and see whether either of these colors had 
been in the ancestry. Most likely it will be 
found there. It is not necessary that a wholly 
black one is in the list if black was in the 
markings. A total black or partially black 
pup may be in a litter and not be an out- 
cross at all. 

Supposing, however, the biack could not be 
found in any of the progenitors, this would, 
of itself, again prove nothing. Oddly marked 
and shaped animals, although of pure-bred 
parents, may be attributed to the influence 
of maternal impression—any students versed in 
the subject will tell you it is well known to 
exist and has been from time immemorial. 

I assert that future matings are not af- 
fected; each copulation is something con- 
cerning only the female and male germs, 
which at their union start the spark of new 
life, blending that of the respective sire and 
dam. If the mating be of two different 
breeds or strains of dogs, the fecundation is 
normal, a combination effected and the 
characteristics of these two breeds are some- 
thing which concern solely the offspring 
of such a union. Different breeds are thus 
obtained. 

An extended pedigree is no guaranty of a 
dog’s pure breeding; many an ‘“‘accident”’ 
happens, even with the greatest care, owing 
to the instinct and lust existing at certain 
stages. Thus, an out-cross may exist in a 


supposedly pure-bred litter unknown to the 
breeder and show up at a later time. 

The supposition that the blood of a bitch 
becomes contaminated or mingled with that 
of another dog’s because of a copulation, 
must be viewed with scant regard by those 
with that branch of physiology 


familiar 
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which pertains to the process of reproduction. 
Differing opinions along this line certainly 
are erroneous. Seed germs are transmitted 
which germinate, and after sixty-three days’ 
gestation become expelled—then and there 
the whole matter terminates. 

Ed. F. Haberlein 


THE QUESTION BOX 


T. B., Bloomington, Ill.—A setter bitch was 
sent me last fall which was badly gun and 
bird-shy, but owing to good suggestions found 
in The Amateur Trainer, I soon got her around 
all right in very short time. The owner has 
now sent her back to my kennels to be bred 
to one of my best dogs, when coming in 
season. At present the bitch is out of con- 
dition—symptoms, sneezing, some cough, nose 
waters at times, but there is no matter, can 
open mouth only slightly without pain, when 
teeth are apart about two inches jaws seem 
to lock, hair drops out, slides on the ground on 
her haunches, is in fairly good flesh, eats 
well at times, and then again goes several 
days without taking a bite, slobbers at mouth 
and eyes often appear a glossy green. What 
may be the trouble? 

Answer.—Sliding on haunches and slobber- 
ing indicate worms, adding the other symptoms 
seems to leave no doubt of it being a case of 
tapeworm. The trouble in head most likely 
results from a severe cold. Bring dog up 
before you, place head upon your knees while 
sitting down, and with both hands rub back 
and forth vigorously for ten minutes at a 
time, three times a day. Have had such cases 
and got them over it by this procedure in 
a week. Breeding before being in perfect 
condition should not be thought of. In case 
you know, or can learn, when last she was in 
season, it is quite an easy matter to figure 
out the exact time when next she will be 
in—just six months thereafter if in good 


health. 


P. K. L., Alton, Ill—Can you tell me why 
my dog will retrieve cobs, sticks, gloves, etc., 
but will not touch a dead bird when killed 
to him in the field? My dog hunts all right, 
but will take up no dead bird, nor hold one 
when placed in his mouth. 

Answer.—Doubtless this dog has _ been 
‘‘trained’”’ to retrieve by the play system, 
and has never been forced to fetch dead birds 
in business-like manner. Tossing sticks, gloves, 
ete., for the dog to chase after and in play- 
ful way bring in is of no value whatever as to 
practical work afield on game—a mere waste 
of time. Moreover, it leads to bad habits, 
such as mouthing the bird in case he did take 
it up, drop it without delivering to you in 
hand and, as in this case, is no retriever 


at all on game. Put him through the course 
of yard training as per The Amateur Trainer, 
and in short order all will be just the op- 
posite. 


R. M., Butte, Mont.—Kindly answer the 
following questions and very much oblige a 
regular reader of Fretp anp Strream—the 
best in its line. How long does a bitch stay 
in heat if bred as soon as coming in; and how 
long if not bred and kept isolated? What are 
first and sure signs of being with whelp? What 
period from time of breeding to time pups 
are whelped? 

Answer.—The duration of season is twenty- 
one days, whether bred or not. Proper time 
for mating is the twelfth day from beginning of 
“coloring.”’ In the fifth week first sign of 
fill is noticed, which increases rapidly there- 
after. Whelping takes place in sixty-three 
days from time of breeding. 


W. R. S., Columbus, O.—I obtained from 
FIELD AND STREAM a copy of The Amateur 
Trainer and value it very highly. Last fall I 
trained a pointer pup by this system and had 
good success; the pup was a badly-spoiled one, 
but he soon came around fine. I owe lots of 
thanks to this book for the luck I had by 
merely following instructions. But the dog 
got run over and killed, and now I have 
another pup and wish your opinion on this 
one point: I am a’baggage master, and my 
run takes me from home all day, arriving 
after dark. I take the pup along on the train 
every day, and thought it might be all right 
to do the training on my run. Would that 
pan out, do you think? 

Answer.—It would hardly be possible to hold 
the attention of pupil while on a moving train 
—the rumble, jolts and bustle would certainly 
have the effect of distracting its attention to 
a marked degree, and progress be very slow 
and uncertain. Why not devote twenty 
minutes to the pup at night after your re- 
turn home—will answer just as well. 


A. B., Pittsburg, Pa.—I have a setter dog, 
about four years old, which a lady who went 
to Europe gave me, and recommended as a 
fine dog. As I have never hunted with a 
bird dog, or seen one worked in the field on 
game, I don’t know how to tell whether this 
dog is broken or not, but would like to know, 
as I intend getting a gun and becoming a 
sportsman. Could you tell me how to handle 
him and give a good try-out? 

Answer.—It would take too much space, 
even in a slight degree, to give explicit in- 
structions here. _It will be a very simple 
matter, however, for you to get full infor- 
mation and to handle the dog properly, in 
case he has been trained, by merely obtain- 
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ing a copy of The Amateur Trainer (FreLp 
AND STREAM can furnish same promptly), 
from which you can see all the commands used 
and how applied for practical use in the field. 
Ed. F. Haberlein 


THE OLD-FASHIONED HOUND 


In your issue of April or May of last year, 
under the title of ‘‘Fox Hounds and Fan- 
cies,’’ I attempted. in as few words as pos- 
sible, to give a few hints on what I consider 
to be the points of the real article of hound. 
I understand that other people’s opinions may 
differ from mine, and it may be a case of every- 
body to their own liking. However, from 
correspondence received in response to the 
article above referred to, it seems a respon- 
sive chord was struck among a class of men 
who had believed the old-fashioned, long- 
eared hound to be a thing of the past. It 
is only too true and should be a matter of deep 
regret among the followers of the hound. 

To begin with, I do not believe there is one 
man in a hundred that really knows what a 
thorough-bred, well-pointed old-fashioned fox 
hound should look like. The average hunter 
says, ‘‘I don’t care how my dog looks if he 
will only do the work,” and they will accept 
an out-and-out mongrel, the result of some 
one’s crossing, and for whose sale there has 
been judicious advertising. In many _in- 
stances these same breeders have but the 
slightest knowledge of the old-time hound; 
in fact, some of them would have to know 
more about them before they could know 
less. 

Another commonly-accepted idea is, that 
if a dog is a good running dog, he is entirely 
proper to breed from, and this will be done, 
even if the dog has ears coming out of the 
top of its head, or a tail as large as its body. 
Would one breed a horse with as little regard 
for looks as that? 

To my notion the satisfaction of hunting 
with the old-fashioned dog, as described in 
FreLp AND Stream of last April, is akin to the 
satisfaction the breeder of blooded horse- 
flesh feels behind his blooded animal. The 
old plough horse on the farm is a good horse, 
and does his work well; but even in his lowly 
position give me something better. If all 
a man cares for is a dog that will run the 
track, there is no use trying to get him to get 
something better; but if he appreciates 


something better, then it is a pity he cannot see 
or know the true article. 

The country has become full of cross-bred 
dogs for just the reason stated. There is no 
denying that a cross-bred dog may run well. 
I have hunted behind a three-fourth shep- 
herd for that matter, that did as nice running 
as any dog ever on our premises. 

I know the points of both the English 
hound and his real American brother, and 
America for me, always. I take a certain 
hunter’s pride and I know that my feelings 
are shared by my father-in-law, J. P. Palmer, 
of this place, who, by the way, is one of the 
best judges of hound flesh in the United 
States, in having people who never even 
hunt stop to admire our dogs. I can assure 
you it never was done when our English 
animals were to be seen. 

Man has tried to improve and has bred to 
shorten the ears through a false notion they 
are in the way, get sore, etc. Perhaps the 
Almighty has made some places harder for 
a dog to run in than around our country. 
I doubt, however, and any one who knows 
the hills of northern Pennsylvania or southern 
New York, understands why. As to feet, 
staying qualities, and endurance, we will put 
our dogs against the best of them. 

The proof of a good hound is not the run- 
ning of a pack, with each one to help; it is 
the taking of the individual dog, putting 
him to work and letting him do the business. 
To get through this kind of a test it takes 
the real article, with time and _ patience, 
and the result is something you may be 
proud of. 

But whether your hound be short- or long- 
eared, a good deal depends on the man. A 
good hunter will take his pup, help start his 
fox if necessary, follow and put the pup on 
again, if lost, encourage him, and always 
bring him home with him at night. The same 
confidence the hunter likes to feel in his hound 
staying to his work, that hound learns to have 
in his master staying in the woods. 

Your short-eared animals may do for a class 
of people who can afford to ride in hunts; 
but I am frank to say I do not believe even 
they, in many instances, would keep the 
dogs they have, did they know the looks of 
the hound of the past. 

F, S. Perry 

Deposit, N. Y. 























The COUNCIL 


LODGE 


We said something last month regarding 
the interest which attaches to the writings 
of an experienced sports- 
SPORTSMEN man, the man who risks 
WRITERS nothing upon hearsay, or 
AND OTHERS the evidence of earlier 
authors, but tells of the 
happenings of long years’ experience in the 
forest and fields and beside the limpid, spring- 
fed waters. His sentences may not sparkle 
with encyclopedia-born iridescence, but his 
is the unmistakable brightness of truth. He 
ignores smoothness of diction, but his facts 
are lined up in orderly array, and are not open 
to criticism. It is a literary field into which 
imitative writers may not venture unchal- 
lenged, for experience alone can qualify one 
to treat of sport as a sportsman. 

The superficial education acquired in other 
ways will betray itself in the first dozen sen- 
tences. Upon this shoal of inexperience have 
struck and foundered, not only the self- 
confident newspaper reporter, who tells of 
48 calibre -volvers, shotguns that mow 
down flying game at ninety yards rise, and 
rifles that pour out ceaseless streams of lead 
with a single pressure of the trigger, but also 
many an ambitious novelist who thought to 
display a catholicity of learning by ventur- 
ing his craft upon these perilous seas. 

Publishers of sportsmen’s journals are 
not exempt from the worry of reading and de- 
clining ‘‘faked-up’’ accounts of hunting and 
fishing trips, many of which are veritable 
literary gems and would doubtless prove ac- 
ceptable to readers who are not of the cult. 
Sometimes the story is half told before its 
inner falsity is revealed through a flaw in the 
gold-plating, but more commonly the at- 
tempted deception is so palpable that the 
least critical of our readers would resent the 
misuse of valuable space by its publication. 

Only sportsmen can write of sport. Others 
may tell what they have learned from books 
and from the yarns of grocery loungers, but 
the little things they should know and don’t 
are always noticeably lacking in the recital— 
just as the silken threads in the paper dis- 





tinguish a genuine bank-note from the 
counterfeit. 
* * x 
It is useless to argue, as some writers per- 
sist in doing, that the modern high-power 
rifle is unsafe to use in 
A COMMON- timbered ranges that are 
SENSE VIEW _ thickly settled, and the 
grazing grounds for a mul- 
titude of domestic animals. 

It is useless, because unnecessary. No 
one contends to the contrary, the manufac- 
turers least of all, for they know the effect- 
iveness of these arms at long distances; more- 
over, considering the amount of capital in- 
vested in their production, the misuse of high- 
power arms, as tending to discredit them in 
the estimation of possible purchasers, is 
naturally the last thing makers desire. 

The rifles are built and advertised to handle 
a special type of ammunition, giving great 
penetration at long range, with a very low 
trajectory. They are, in a certain sense, 
special purpose arms, and by the average 
sportsman are accepted as such; but he has 
the same undeniable right to adapt them to 
other ends that the owner of a_ two- 
thousand-dollar limousine would have to em- 
ploy it in putting in his winter’s supply of 
coal. 

It is to be expected that a city-bred sports- 
man should regard as a wilderness any region 
where wild deer abound, and he is excusable 
in providing himself with the most modern 
arm obtainable. Arguing farther in his 
justification, it may be said that any rifle 
commonly considered of sufficient power for 
big game will propel its missile twice as far 
as the eye will discover game in ordinarily 
open woods; that a bullet sped from the level 
of a man’s shoulder to that of a deer’s heart 
must, on level ground, enter the earth but 
little distance beyond the game; that a bullet 
with a flat trajectory, unless aimed at a con- 
siderable upward angle, is likely to spend its 
force on tree trunks and limbs; that an in- 
vestigation would prove that the greater 
number of fatal accidents in the woods re- 
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sult from shots fired within one hundred 
or two hundred yards of the victim. 

But this is merely arguing for the sake 
of argument. High-power rifles are not in- 
tended for shooting sparrows and rats in a city 
backyard, but are made to fill a special pur- 
pose—to supply the demand for a hunting 
arm of the greatest efficiency for killing 
large and dangerous game, and for game 
that can not be closely approached. The 
volume of this demand is satisfactory to the 
manufacturers. 

If a rifle of the type mentioned could be 
adapted to all-around shooting, it is probable 
that these manufacturers would dispense with 
much valuable machinery employed in turn- 
ing out other models, but we find them still 
producing all the old reliable black-powder 
calibers, from .32 to .50, and increasing their 
effectiveness by formulating smokeless loads 
for use therein. All makers of high-power 
arms recommend reduced charges for use 
under conditions that may render the em- 
ployment of the regular cartridges dangerous, 
and any of these miniature loads possess 
ample penetration and range for deer hunting 
in the thick woods. Why don’t our hunters 
take counsel of prudence and be guided 
by the men who make their guns? 


* * * 


Once in a while there arises a man who 
lives in the consciousness that there’ are 
others beside himself 
THE ADIRONDACK who are dependent for 
WATER GRAB sustenance and recre- 
ation upon the natural 
resources of the country, and who wishes to 
have affairs so arranged that no person or 
set of persons can corral these resources for 
their own private uses, while the rest of society 
worries along as best it may. Such a man 
Governor Hughes of New York State appears 
to be. In his effort to kill the Adirondack 
Water Grab bill, now pending before the 
New York Legislature, be is seeking to pre- 
serve the Adirondack forest for all the people 
of this commonwealth, rather than let it 
fall into the hands of the paper trust. Just 
what this latter event would mean may best 
be described in the words of a well-known 
sportsman-journalist of Syracuse, who has 
also done much to save the Adirondacks from 
the tender mercies of the commercial wolver- 
ines: 

“Tf this bill becomes a law, it will permit 
certain corporations to build dams _ across 
outlets of lakes and upon rivers and flood any 
village in the Adirondacks, forming huge 
reservoirs which overflow thousands of acres 


of land; not only that; but the plans ex- 
pressly state that these reservoirs will be 
filled by high water of spring freshets and will 
be drawn off gradually as the summer months 
pass and it is needed. This will expose, 
during the summer months, large areas of 
odorous and impassable mud and slime that 
will breed disease. Thousands of beautiful 
camp sites will be destroyed if this bill is 
allowed to become a law, as the shores of 
streams and lakes will become useless for 
camping purposes. 

‘‘This past summer I was one of a party who 
took a most delightful canoe trip of about 
150 miles in the Adirondacks, passing through 
the Fulton Chain of lakes, Raquette Lake, 
Marrion River, Eagle Lake, Blue Mountain 
Lake, Forked Lake, Long Lake, and Raquette 
River to Tupper Lake. On this trip I per- 
sonally saw the site of several proposed dams 
which have already been surveyed and staked 
out. One company is already prepared to 
erect a pulp mill and build a dam at Raquette 
Falls as soon as this bill becomes a law. If 
this is done the most beautiful water trip 
in the Adirondacks will be a thing of the past. 
Upon this trip I saw thousands of people 
(campers) enjoying the scenery and God’s pure 
air. These people represented all classes, 
from the mechanic to the millionaire. Are they 
to be deprived of these privileges in order to 
put more gold into the pockets of a few mill 
owners?”’ 

More power to Governor Hughes and our 
friend in Syracuse, and to all other good 
fighters everywhere who have lately un- 
sheathed to defend the forests and the wild 
game and the other national assets of this 
country from the twin-dragon, Greed and 
Pelf! The intelligent readers of this mag- 
azine should all take pride in helping along 
such movements. Post yourself on the bills 
that are reported from time to time in your 
own state legislature and the national con- 
gress affecting the natural resources, and 
when one crops up that appears reactionary 
and has ‘‘private gain’? repeated like a re- 
fruin between its lines, just sit down and 
write a few words to your representative, 
expressing your opinion of the measure, and 
giving your political servant a few brief 
words of advice as to how he shall register his 
vote on the measure. At the same time, it 
would be well to get as many of your neighbors’ 
signatures to the petition as possible. Thus 
we may all have a hand in delivering our 
country from the toils of the double-headed 
monster, which at present seems bent upon 
everything except the ozone within its scaly 
folds. 
































Oakland P. O., Virginny, Jan. 20 
Dere Fetpe & SrrReMeE: 


Yore severl communicashuns at hand «& 
red with moar or less care & will take up my 
berden of dewty moar cawshus with the 
current yere. I appreshate mutch that you 
say about riting diffrunt letters for buisness 
& news. It is not wise & propper that ad- 
vertisers should be warned of my methuds 
for gitting thar, but all the saim I kepe rite on 
after contrax & my peepul will evenchooly 
bless the day when they got in toe the gratest 
of spoartsman peerodicals. 

In akordans with the dokter’s awders I 
have sort a change of klimait, & that is the 
reesun why this letter air daited as abuv. 
We air travling north fer our hellth & “chasing 
the wintertime.’’ Address awl letters up 
north and awl bills & komplants toe the 
hosspittul, as I doo not ekspect toe go back 
thair. 

At dait of presunt riting me & Sar An fele 
we have at last found our intended spere 
of use & that is a grate satisfackshun. We 
are splurging in the best of sosiety & it aint 
setting us back a cent & I can tell you in 
three (3) words how it happund. The day 
before Crismuss I saw a man on the trane 
reading Fripe & Streme & I sprung my 
creedenshuls on him & proved myself gilty 
by showing him my pitcher in the book. Then 
he toald Sar An toe let me go in the next 
keer & smoak a seegar while she talkt about 
dresses & the care of infunts toe his own 
wife who was a board. I never met a man 
that was moar white or a better judge of 
corn likker. We fratternized rite now & 
the conduktor helpt us when ever he had 
time & he sed we was three (3) tippical sons 
of Suthern shivalry & all wool & one (1) yard 
wide. It was like a fambly reunion of long 
lost bruthers & my noo friend sed I must shore 
stop off here & see the rest of our peepul, 
whitch I proseeded toe doo & am not sorry 
for the saim up toe & inclewding the pressunt 
minnit. 








is toe 
git Fetpe & Srreme while yore Unkel David 


N. B. Jeems R. Pate above P. O. 


No bills sent 
He is awl 


remanes abul toe pay the frate. 
per yearly & no questions askt. 
rite. 

We have had a perpetchool round of soshul 
funkshuns ham & eggs & chicken fixings. 
The best peepul of this lokalty have prest 
my onnest hand with grate delite & you 
will find their names on herewith list of 
subskribers. Yore Unkel David wants toe 
own square up that he was some fuddled 
Crissmus Day whitch is not funny as was 
only one (1) agin a dozen (12), & mebby 
I forgot my resunt promoshun & made too big 
a subskripshun talk among my felloe gests. 
Any how I got all that was coming toe me 
except that one young man took the Virginny 
twist on yore unkel & made him hollor caff 
rope. We can’t expect toe slide throo life 
& hit no stumps. Even in rale rode axidents 
some pore retch is shore toe escape gitting his 
name in the papers. 

I tried toe be moddist & retiring}the nite 
of the big bawl, but my nachurel diffidense 
was putt on too thin toe stand hard serviss. 
The man from Texas & Missourie had a time 
and dont you forgit it. One & then an uther 
of the fare kreechers clammerd toe danse with 
me, & finully Sar An sed David is it old aige 
or reumatiz? After that I danst moar than 
I reelly ott & was mutch prazed by awl. The 
bell of the festle seen sed that a danse with me 
was a eppysoad toe remember yeres hense, 
& the moshun was put toe a vote & kerried 
vivy vase. Sar An danst sum too, but not 
with the hilarus relaxashun of uther & better 
days whitch she charged toe new & unbroak 
shoes. All the ladys sed she done noble, 
shoes or no shoes, & I was releaved to find 
that the men was similar in their expreshuns 
for I am agin braking up a danse with a free 
fite. 

There was a deer drive next day & this 
was an uther sinch for yore Unkel David. 
They wanted toe put me on a dead shore 
stand but I toald thum Id ruther folloe the 
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dogs & bloe a horn, & I stuk my old blue 
barl .45 in my boot leg the way we praktise in 
San Marcos whitch was wunst where I lived. 
When the deer jumpt I cut corners & headed 
the dogs & kept poaring in the lead till there 
was mete in the pot.” They was awl jellus for 
the onlie deer they saw was my ded one (1). 
If I hully servive the ballunse of the yere 
Sar An & me will be terefuly bid a doo by thees 
good peepul after Washington’s berthday, 
fealing full of gratitood & Ist class grub. 
N. B. I will bak Miss Jeems Pates eg nog 
agin the none world. Egs shood not be pre- 
paired in uther ways & seldum air in Virginny 
the Burthplais of Presidunts. 
Yores trulie, 
Unxet Davin. 


P. S. Having nuthing toe doo on the 
trane cumming hear, Sar Ann beeing assleep, 
I did mi ushul diskusting stunt uf thinking & 
riting down wat I thunk. This is them. 


It takes less powder & lead toe kill 1 goose 
than toe crippul 2 mud hens. 


A reel smart dog dont bark at a holler 
if its big a nuff toe crawl inside of. 


The world aint what it use toe be. Menny 
men remember things they wunst did whitch 
cant be dooplicated by moddern masheenery. 


Judge a wise man by what he fergits toe 
say. 


Words of chere dont putt the curl back in a 
whipt dogs tail. 


Dont eg a felloe on toe prove things if you 
had ruther he dident. 


It pais toe ame well befoar you pull trigger, 
if yore gaim has time toe wate. Uther wise 
revurse the rewl. 


The man who diskredits a good fish story is 
like a poal cat—moar safely pitted then 
punched. Leave him toe his own miserbul 
reflexshuns. 


The eyedeel parrunt of boy childrun sings 
Old Zip Coon over there infunt repoas & later 
on lies offully abowt the gaim he use toe kill. 


A boy lost in the back caff paster is sekewr 
from the alloorments of city life. 
Unket Davin 

















“DRIVE,” A HOUND PUP AT 74 MONTHS OF AGE—See page 1040, 




















THE PASSING OF THE GRAY SQUIRREL 

What is becoming of the gray squirrel? 

This is the question that all squirrel hunters 
are now asking. And well may they inquire 
what. is becoming of this noble little animal, 
for now where once there were hundreds of 
gray squirrels, there are only a scattered few. 

But it is a question that is easily answered 
by anyone who is acquainted with the habits 
of the gray squirrel. The cause of their dis- 
appearance is due to the destruction of the 
large timber, which furnished the squirrel with 
warm, dry shelter and protected them from 
the cold winds of winter. These large trees 
also acted as great store houses, for many large 
trees have hollow places either in their tops 
or in some of their large limbs, in which the 
squirrels could store away large supplies of 
nuts to last them through the winter months, 
and also rear their young, secure from all 
danger from predatory animals. 

Since this large timber has been destroyed 
by the lumbermen the squirrels have been 
forced to build their nests on the outside of the 
smaller trees, thus exposing themselves and 
their young to the weather and the many 
other dangers of the woods. Their nests are 
not unlike those built by the hawk and crow. 
They are composed of leaves and sticks, and 
are most frequently found in the forks of a 
tree or in some dense grape vine, the latter 
affording better shelter. 

When they are compelled to live in such 
nests as these, they have no room to store 
away their winter supply of nuts, and fre- 
quently find themselves face to face with grim 
starvation. Many years ago, when the great 
forests stretched unbroken over our country 
and when the axe of the lumberman had not 
yet defaced its glorious beauty, there were 
thousands of squirrels to be found in its 
shelter, its dark aisles rang with their barking 
and their bright gray coats could be seen 
flashing from every tree. But that day has 
passed. The axe has been here and gone. 
And while it was sapping the life from the 
great oaks, it was also numbering the days 
of the gray squirrel. Ben. C. Robinson 

Bernice, Ohi 


Bass fishermen will do well to read the com- 
munication in this issue from Mr. Bignell. The 
question of W. B. W. in the December number 
has elicited a number of interesting and in- 
structive replies, which should be of value to 
all the bass-fishing fraternity. While on the 





Size of Canvas 14x W 


subject of bass we cannot refrain from making 
passing mention of the reproductions in color 
of Mr. H. A. Driscole’s painting of a live small- 
mouth black bass, which we are selling for 
$2.00 each, or for $3.00 with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. The original canvas of this picture is 
valued at $500.00 and these reproductions are 
so exact that, when framed, it is only by the 
closest scrutiny that the difference can be de- 
tected. They are done in four colors and their 
size is 14x20 inches. The mere sight of 
one of these pictures is sufficient to make the 
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heart beat faster and bring that electric thrill 
to the wrist that every bass-fisherman knows 
so well. Whatever you miss, don’t miss se- 
curing this picture. 





The National Sportsman’s Show, which 
promises this year to be a greater success than 
ever before, will begin on March Ist and con- 
tinue until March 9th (Sunday excepted) and 
will contain a great many features which never 
before were added to its already great attrac- 
tiveness to the thousands of sportsmen who 
will take New York by storm during the time 
the show reigns at the big Madison Square 
Garden. 





The above mention of the Sportsman’s Show 
reminds us that on a visit to the show our 
readers will have an opportunity to see the 
copies of the wild animal studies by Paul 


situated on a high bluff, overlooking beautifu! 
lake Utopia. This is a fine place, and anyone 
desiring a summer house will do well to inves- 
tigate. For further particulars, write to C. H 
Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Lake County, Fla. 








“‘There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip,” 
says the old adage, and this has been forcibly 
brought home to us by our failure to secure in 
time for publication in this number the next 
installment of Col. Francis H. Buzzacott’s 
series of articles on Polar Exploration, which 
was announced in the February number, but 
which has now been postponed on account of 
Mr. Buzzacott’s being called upon to take 
charge of the mammoth camp which will be 
managed by the Camp Jamestown Corporation, 
at the Jamestown exposition. He has been 
asked to plan, equip, build and manage both 
this and the military camp, which will be a 





28 MILES AN HOUR WITH A BROOKS POWER BOAT—See neat page 


Bransom, which will be on exhibition on that 
occasion. We doubt not that many of our 
friends are hesitating whether to send for some 
of these studies through not being able to gain 
a correct idea of their beauty by reading our 
descriptions of them, and we are glad to inform 
all such that by going to Booth 57 at the show 
they will be able to see for themselves the 
desirability of these decorative pictures before 
purchasing. Do not forget—Booth 57. 


Utopia, the summer house of the late 

homas L, Harris, New Brunswick, Canada, 
has been sold to settle up the estate. This 
place consists of 1,700 acres, which are chiefly 
covered with virgin forest abounding in native 
game. There are three miles of the finest 
brook trout fishing on the place, together with 
spawning lake. A good, comfortable ten-room 
house, lurge enough for a small club house, is 


feature of the exposition, and will shelter 
thousands upon thousands of militia, regulars, 
and civilians during the course of the show; 
and this has so occupied his time during the 
past month or so that it has been impossible for 
him to get his literary work into shape in time 
for us, and so it is that we have to ask the in- 
dulgence of our readers until the April number, 
by which time we doubt not that Mr. Buzza- 
cott will be able to take up once more his 
facile pen and we shall see the promised article. 
Doubtless many of our readers intend to visit 
this great exposition and would therefore be 
interested in securing good accommodations 
at reasonable rates. Mr. Buzzacott can send 
you the information you want. His address is 
83 Plume Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Bulletin 72, ‘‘Wolves in Relation to Stock, 
Game, and the National Forest Reserves,” 
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by Vernon Bailey, of the Biological Survey, 
has just been published by the Forest Service 
and can be purchased for 10 cents of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. This bulletin shows 
the distribution of wolves in the United States, 
discusses the extent to which they prey upon 
stock and game, and gives directions for destroy- 
ing them by shooting, trapping, and poisoning, 
and for wolf-proof fences. The effectiveness 
of bounties is also considered. . The study upon 
which this bulletin is based was made in co- 
operation with the Biological Survey in the 
interest of those grazing stock on the reserves. 

The history of the cup is almost the history 
of the human race. From the period when 
the savage tribes converted the skulls of 
conquered enemies into drinking vessels, 
to the age of the highest and most delicate 
conceptions of the art-loving Greeks, the 
shape, decorations and materials of the cup 
have been the recipients of the prevailing taste 
in sentiment, poetry and song. No feast of 
Lucullus was complete without one of these 
objects for each guest, which they were ex- 
pected to take away with them as mementos 
of the occasion. In these later days the cup 
still remains as the leading object in the ex- 
pression of Victory in all of our sports. As 
an example of this it might be well to make 
mention of the Winchester .22 Calibre Rapid- 
Fire Trophy; a photograph of which was 
shown in our February number, and which 
was manufactured by the Meriden Company, 
silversmiths, Madison Square, New York. 


‘““A two-weeks’ growth and two hundred 
miles to a barber shop.”” How often have you 
been ‘“‘up against’’ something like this? It is 
when in such a condition that you wish you 
had learned to shave yourself, and you remem- 
ber with considerable bitterness the last time 
you tried to do the trick and sliced off more 
or less of your cheek, chin or neck, before you 
gave up in supreme disgust. It is in a case 
like this that the Razac comes gallantly to the 
rescue and saves the day, and, possibly, your 
self-respect. With this marvelous little in- 
strument anyone can shave himself quickly, 
easily and comfortably and within four minutes 
can regain whatever degree of good looks 
nature has endowed him with. 

The Razac is the very newest thing in safety 
razors, and is receiving a warm welcome from 
the many sportsmen who have long sought a 
quick, convenient means of keeping their 
beards presentable, even when far from civiliz- 
ation. Write to the Hapgoods Sales Company, 
Suite 125,305 Broadway, N. Y., for their two 
books, ‘‘Razac Use” and ‘‘Razac Reason,” 
and mention FreELD AND STREAM. 


SPEED POSSIBILITIES OF MOTOR BOATS 


The Brooks Boat Mfg. Co., of Saginaw, Mich. 
has during the past season made some phe- 
nomenal speed records. Their boat, known 
as the No. 18, made the measured mile in still 
water in two minutes and eight seconds, or 
exactly 28 miles per hour. Other records made 
with this company’s boats were 164 miles per 
hour with a 30-foot boat driven with a 10-H. P. 
engine, 84 miles per hour with a 20-foot boat 
driven with a 2-H. P. engine.’ This company 
is the originator of the Pattern System of boat 
building, and these speed boats are from among 
the hundred styles which they furnish patterns 
and knocked-down frames for. With reference 
to the No. 13 boat, illustration of which is 
shown on preceding page. This boat was 
designed to enter the European races, and for 
that reason was built to the limit of the re- 
stricted length (10 meters), but on account of 
the delay in receiving the engine it was im- 
possible to send her across the ocean. She is 
built of light oak frame trussed, is planked 
double skin, }4-inch cedar on the inside and 
1-inch on the outside, and eanvas between. She 
was driven by a six-cylinder, 60-H. P. Sterling 
engine. The weight of the engine was 950 
pounds, and the weight of the boat without 
the engine was 1,000 pounds. At the Country 
Club races in Detroit a record of 26 miles was 
made over what was said to be a _ 12-mile 
course. The course, however, was only logged 
and not triangulated, hence there is some doubt, 
and in these races the boat arrived just in time 
to start. The helmsman did not know the 
course and could not see the flag, and as it was 
the leading boat they ran a considerable dis- 
tance out of the way before picking up the flag 
at the turn. When rounding the turn the 
channel was blocked by a steel freighter, which 
caused a further delay, hence the record was 
only 26 miles. When the boat first came out 
her time over the mile course was two minutes 
and eighteen seconds. Considerable experi- 
menting with wheels gave better results. The 
wheels used were all Twentieth Century Speed 
Wheels. A 30-inch wheel gave 2.18 to the mile. 
A 28-inch wheel gave a speed of 2.12. Witha 
26-inch wheel the speed of 2.8, or exactly 
28 miles per hour, was obtained. A 24-inch 
wheel was tried but did not do as well. 


INCREASE IN ADIRONDACK FORESTS AND GAME 


The first of January, 1906, saw the State 
of New York in possession of over 1,439,988 
acres of land for a forest preserve, and this 
acreage is constantly increasing through the 
purchases of the commission. Much of this 
land, when first bought, was without a stick of 
timber or a blade of good grass, and had to be 
planted with spruce, pine and hemlock. In 
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order to supply these needed trees several large 
nurseries are maintained, the largest of them 
being the one at Saranac Inn Station, Franklin 
County. 

With the enlarging of our forest preserves 
can be seen a large increase in our game. In 
the year 1900 deer were killed in the Adiron- 
dacks to the number of 1,020, in 1905 there were 
2,196 killed. Yet, in spite of the large number 
shot each year, the deer and elk are rapidly 
multiplying. It is estimated that the elk, 
which in 1901 numbered only 22, now number 
250. As no appropriation has been made for 
the purchase of moose since 1901, their increase 
has been very slow; in fact, there are only a 
few left. Unfortunately, several of the cows 
were killed the first year, and the bulls have 
wandered into Canada, 


It will be interesting to our many readers 
to know that the cots and many other articles 
manufactured by the Gold Medal Camp Fur- 
niture Company, Racine, Wisconsin, have been 
adopted as the standard by the United States 
Government, and immense quantities have 
been shipped for use in Panama, Cuba and the 
Philippines. Uncle Sam knows pretty well 
‘‘what’s what”’ in the equipment line, and we 
feel that our readers will not go very far off the 
track in following his example. When you are 
outfitting for your next trip, ‘‘back to nature,” 
write to the Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Co., Racine, Wis., and mention this magazine. 


‘Hello, Colonel,” said the bunch in the lobby, 
as a prominent ranch manager returned to the 
hotel from the Auto Show. 

“Bought a car and bringing it home under 
your arm, eh?”’ queried a facetious one, refer- 
ring to a two-foot, twelve-by-eight-inch box 
the Colonel carried under his right arm. 

“Car nothing!’”’ interposed another: ‘‘The 
Colonel is just grieving at the passing of the 
horse and that is just a package of consolation, 
that’s all. Shake it and let’s hear it gurgle, 
Colonel.” 

‘‘Good guess,”’ said the Colonel, as he sat 
down, ‘‘it’s a consolation, all right, but I will 
buy gurgles for the crowd, if any of you guess 
its brand.” 

“Give it up,’’ said someone, after ‘“‘Three 
Star,” Hennessy Ranch” and ‘‘Double X 
Proof’’ outfit had each brought forth an em- 
phatic ‘‘ wrong.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, as they drew 
their chairs closer, ‘‘for two hours this evening 
I tried to defend the custom of branding cattle 
from the charge of wanton cruelty, to a young 
lady from Boston. She is still of the opinion 
that everyone west of the Mississippi is a brute 
who packs a weapon of defense in the form of a 
Colt .44.” 


, 


, 


“Gentlemen,” he continued, as he leaned 
forward to add impressiveness, ‘‘I have here a 
product of the effete and educated East, the 
civilized East, gentlemen, which for thirty 
years has cried down as barbarous, our legiti- 
mate use of defensive weapons against the 
enemies of the common weal. Yet here, sirs, 
is a weapon of their manufacture. Yes, they 
have been caught with the goods—as sensi- 
tive as the touchiest hair trigger and as accur- 
ate as the finest peep sight, and for use, not 
against the enemies of the commonwealth, but 
against the power they themselves have made. 
It is not a Colt .44, gentlemen, but a ‘Jones 
100.’”’ 


The chap who was holding the box placed it 
gently on a chair. 


“You will now perceive,” said the Colonel, 
as he attacked the box while the party cau- 
tiously moved back their chairs, ‘‘the present- 
day standard instrument of defense of that 
effete and civilized. East. That, sirs,” he 
flourished his hand toward several feet 
of flexible shaft, while a member, half rising, 
suggested ‘‘fuse,” in sotto voce, causing another 
to hastily duck his lighted two-bit perfecto, 
while a third sniffed suspiciously for gasoline, 
‘is the weapon.” 

A highly nickled cup faced on one side with 
an oxidized dial and scale, over which played 
a black indicating hand, was passed around 
for inspection. 

“The pot is yours,” said someone as he 
returned it to the Colonel, who now continued 
enthusiastically. 

“That, sirs, is a Jones Speedometer; they 
pack them on the dash of their automobiles 
and it tells how fast they go. They use them 
to keep the harpies of the law from arresting 
them when they go from Boston Common to 
the Monument faster than eight miles an hour. 
Gentlemen, when that is on my car I am going 
from the northeast corner of Northeast Section 
Number One to the southeast corner of South- 
west Section Number Six, and that hand is 
going to be hog-tied right against that number 
ninety mark on that dial all the time during 
that sixteen miles, and I will have a good old 
laugh as I think of the lady from Boston going 
from the Common to the Monument at eight 
miles an hour.” 

“But what car did you buy?” asked some- 
one. 

‘‘Haven’t bought one yet,” said the Colonel. 
“‘That’s merely an accessory. Will get one 
to-morrow. Horses and weapons of defense 
are more in my line, and I have the best of 
both.’ 

‘“‘Guess the gurgles are on me,” said the one 
who had suggested “fuse,” as someone looked 
his way 
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Good health is as essential to a successful 
hunting trip as a good gun. Nothing is so 
disheartening as to contract a cold, cough or 
fever as soon as you get into the woods that 
will lay you up for the best part of your vaca- 
tion. The doctors tell us to “keep dry”’ if we 
want to keep well. We laugh and say, ‘‘How 
can we, when we have to ford streams, tramp 
through wet underbrush, and so on?” To 
solve the difficulty, get a pair of Palmer’s 
Moosehead Brand Waterproof Sporting Boots. 
Waterproof boots that are waterproof. Write 
to the John Palmer Co., Ltd., Fredericton, 
a: B., Canada, and say you saw it in Freip 
AND STREAM. 


Don’t sleep on the ground and wake up in 
the morning with a choice collection of ants, 
black beetles and other useful but not orna- 
mental animals in your ears and nose. Get 
away from the pests. Buy an ‘“‘Ever Camp 
Out” bed. It is easily carried, light and very 
strongly constructed. It lifts you off the 
ground, and the netting over it keeps your too 
familiar animal friends from forcing their com- 
pany upon you. The Green Bay Cot Co., 
Dept. 335, Green Bay, Wis., make them. Get 
in line. Look up their advertisement in this 
issue and write them. 


Motor-boating is lots of fun. If you don’t 
believe us, try it. No, it is not too expensive. 
The Michigan Steel Boat Co., Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., make steel, unsinkable boats, 
the price of which is small and the durability 
great. Again, we say, if you don’t believe us, 
write and find out. 


TO RESORT PROPRIETORS 


The continued and ever increasing number 
of inquiries addressed to us for information 
about good places to go for this or that sort of 
fishing or shooting, canoeing or camping, has 
made it necessary for us to start a directory 
of such information in our advertising pages. 
The man who has any such resort that is looking 
for more patronage and does not employ this 
means for bringing it to the notice of Freup 
AND STREAM readers is certainly losing a great 
opportunity. Fre_p AND Stream is recognized 
as the national magazine for sportsmen, and even 
if not a regular reader or subscriber it is but 
natural for anyone to consult its pages when in 
want of information pertaining to sportsmen’s 
interests. Write to us for rates and particulars. 


CONNECTICUT SPORTSMEN PROTEST 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the New Canaan (Conn.) Rod and Gun Club, 
held January 30, resolutions were adopted 
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protesting vigorously against the bill intro- 
duced in the Connecticut Legislature to repea' 
that part of the present law which prohibits 
the sale of game birds. The club is one of 
many which, encouraged by the present law, 
have restocked the covers of the State with 
quail, have fed these and native birds, and used 
their influence and cash to protect the game 
and fish of their State. In protesting against 
the proposed lapse into old methods these gen- 
tlemen voice the sentiment of the sportsmen 
of Connecticut. The New Canaan club has 
urged its district representative to oppose the 
proposed measure, and its action should be fol- 
lowed by all sportsmen in Connecticut. 


Weare requested by Mr.Courtlandt Babcock, 
who wrote the article entitled, ‘‘Ruffed Grouse 
Hunting” in the “Sportsman’s World’’ de- 
partment of our February issue, to announce 
that shares in the Oakland Club, South Caro- 
lina, are thirty-five hundred dollars, and not 
the amount given, by a typographical error, 
in his article. 


TO ABOLISH THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

All the splendid game and song bird reforms 
in the United States, which are beginning to 
attract the admiration of Europe; the buying 
of lakes and islands by the Government, to be 
held as protected breeding places of ducks, 
geese, grebes, snipe, etc.; the Lacey Act, which 
made it unprofitable to kill immense numbers 
of game, by putting a stop to the shipping of it 
from State to State; the discovery of the true 
relation of birds and mammals to agriculture 
by the examinations of thousands of stomachs; 
every bit of all this is the work of the Biological 
Survey and the Audubon Society, acting 
jointly. 

Suddenly Congress proposes to abolish the 
Biological Survey, although the work only de- 
mands $52,000 a year. Now is the time for 
the sportsmen of America to let their voices 
be heard. It is the bounden duty of every 
man of us to write to our respective Congress- 
men, both Senators and Representatives, 
urging the defeat of this iniquity. 

The Biological Survey is one of the finest 
features of modern times. Let us all arise and 
work for it, by making our wants known to our 
representatives in the national law-making 
body. 


THE APRIL NUMBER 


It is our constant aim to make each succeed- 
ing number just a little bit better than any- 
thing that has before appeared, and we feel 
sure that our friends will agree with us when 
the April issue comes to hand, that it is the 
best number that we have ever published. Itg 
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excellence will begin where it should—with 
the cover, which will be a beautiful portrayal 
of a brook trout in Mr. Paul Bransom’s in- 
imitable decorative style. The contents will 
follow out the suggestion contained in the 
cover, for this number is to be our spring, or 
fishing, issue. In addition to such timely 
articles as ‘Fishing the Lumberville Falls,” by 
George MacReynolds, and ‘‘The Fishing Days 
Are Coming,” by Harry O. Hall, with which we 
shall publish a series of most remarkable fishing 
photographs, there will be material of a more 
general nature which will be found of interest 
to everyone, whether he be fisherman or no. 
First and foremost among these will be an 
article by W. H. Ballou on the “Game of 
Northernmost Siberia,” in which he will tell of 
game which was never seen by sportsman or 
naturalist, until a Jesup expedition from New 
York explored the Arctic shores, for every 
mammal found was new to science and the 
world in general. He will graphically describe 
the terrible experiences of the explorers in this 
little-known land and the article will be illus- 
trated with indisputable photographs which 
will substantiate every statement made by the 
author. The second installment of ‘‘Chasing 
the Springtime,” by B. W. Mitchell, is a really 
beautiful description of the life led by the 
peasants of ‘‘the Island of the Spring’’—New- 
foundland—true to life and of great human 
interest. In ‘‘Nimrod vs. Walton. A Wrangle 
on the Styx,” by F. L. Harding, the duthor of 
“Oceanic Game Fishes,” who is so well known 
to the friends of Fretp aNnp Srream, has de- 
parted from his familiar informational vein 
and the above story has branched out into 
what is, for him, a new field, and we are sure 
our readers will enjoy him ‘‘in pastures new”’ 
as well as they did in his well-known informa- 
tional style. In this story he describes in 
humorous vein an argument between Izaak 
Walton and Nimrod as to which is the better 
sport—angling, or the chase—and the discus- 
sion cannot but be both interesting and amus- 
ing to the devotees of both branches of sports- 
manship. These and many other good features 
will serve to make the April number all we 
claim for it, and we should not like to think 
of anyone among our friends missing it. 


A WORD TO ADVERTISERS 


FreELtp AND StrEAM has become known as 
the one great authoritative sportsman’s mag- 
azine, that is read in every part of the world 
where English is spoken. For the manufac- 
turer who wishes to make his product known 
to sportsmen, for the railroad that wishes to 
attract attention to its territory, for the fishing 
resort or hunting camp proprietor, or the guide, 
who is looking for more patronage, the value 
of carrying a card in its advertising pages can- 


not be overestimated. It has taken many 
years for FreLp AND StrEaM to reach its present 
enviable position, and for anyone who has any- 
thing of any nature to interest a class of people 
who have the means wherewith to indulge 
their tastes for sport with rod, gun, dog, camera, 
canoe, automobile, motor boat, or whatever 
carries them out of doors, not to utilize the 
advertising columns of FreLp aNp STREAM, 
means that they fail to use the most direct and 
economical method that could possibly be 
employed to attain their ends. 








THE MAN WITH THE READY TRIGGER 


There’s a fellow, in my estimation, 
Who runs in the self same track, 
And deserves the same condemnation 
As the man with the bristly back. 


He’s the chap with the ready trigger 
Who can’t keep his gun from his face, 
And he shoots when his chance is no bigger 
Than his exceedingly small brain space 


He cripples more birds in an hour 
Than most men kill in a day, 
And when a dog’s been in his power 
It’s hardly worth giving away. 
So discourage our erring brother 
Who can’t keep his gun from his face, 
Till he feels that to cripple another 
Would mean everlasting disgrace. 


w. B.'T. 





If you are interested in a superbly finished 
and constructed gun with the balance or‘‘hang’’ 
that has made high-priced foreign guns so much 
sought after, write to Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, 302 and 304 Broadway, New York, for 
price list of their ‘‘Sauer’’ guns, advertised 
in this issue as ‘‘the best fitted, balanced and 
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handling machine-made gun in the world.” 
The prices range from $60 to $600, being a high- 
class foreign product. 

Spring is near at hand. Send to the Metro- 
politan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass., for a 
catalogue of their comfort-producing air cush- 
ions and camp mattresses. You will find 
something in it you will be sure to want and 
later be glad you got it. 


UNRESTRAINED KILLING 


In the February number of your magazine 
I note an article, ‘‘An Unfortunate Piece of 
Butchery.” Such a spirit of destruction as 
was shown by the hunter in his desire to kill 
all he possibly could, shows the tendency of 
too many so-called sportsmen. At this day 
and age, a man that would wantonly and 
knowingly kill a female of the deer family for 
mere sport is certainly in the wrong. It is this 
insatiable desire to kill anything and every- 
thing that is making our game _ scarce, 
making it necessary to enact and enforce strin- 
gent game laws. This fall, while I was up in 
Michigan I was surprised to see how many were 
anxious to kill deer in a county with closed 
laws. It seemed to me that the residents, 
by all means, should be the ones to be in favor 
of protecting deer, and should lend their assis- 
tance to that end. But they were the worst 
violators of the law. It made no difference, 
buck, doe or fawn, they were ready to kill all, 
never seeming to think they were killing the 
“goose that laid the golden egg.” 

I believe the day is coming and will be here 
soon, when we will have to enact laws pro- 
hibiting the use of the modern high-power 
rifles, and I hope, all repeating rifles. In re- 
gurd to our feathered game it is much the same. 
Many hunters insist on using the magazine 
shot-gun. Take it with prairie chicken, quail, 
and duck, this is a most destructive weapon. 
I have used the No. 10, 12, and 16 gauges, both 
double barrel and magazine, but I long ago dis- 
carded the magazine gun as being unsports- 
manlike. I have seen five prairie chickens 
killed out of six shots, the hunter not moving 
out of his tracks, and shooting as fast as one 
could count. With the double-barrel gun, 
two shots would have been all. 

Using the seine or dynamite in our trout 
streams is prohibited, so we should also take 
means to stop persons from using any kind of 
weapon to kill game. Confine the sportsman 
to the double-barrel shotgun, 12 or 16 gauge 
and the single-shot rifle, and you will have gone 
a long ways toward giving the game some show. 
From the fact that man has invented terrible, 
death-dealing instruments it is no sign they 
should be used to destroy God’s creatures here 
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on earth. The man that gauges his pleasure 
by the number of lives he has destroyed is no 
true sportsman. E. E. Kelson 

Bazine, Kansas 

It has always been a source of surprise to 
us that, notwithstanding the great numbers 
of sportsmen who every year, and some of them 
many times a year, go out with rifle and shotgun 
to partake of nature’s bounty, there are so few 
who know even the A B C’s of taxidermy. It 
seems to us that hunting and taxidermy should 
go hand in hand, and that a sportsman, after 
spending a fortnight in the woods should spend 
a corresponding period getting his trophies into 
shape, rather than ship them right off to the 
nearest taxidermist. The Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, 73 T Street, Omaha, Neb., 
has a wide reputation for thoroughness in 
instruction and is well known as the leading 
school of the kind in the country. 


With the sailing of the steamship Brunswick 
from Pier 54, North River, Saturday, January 
5, at 1:00 p.m. the ‘‘Bee Line”’ inaugurated 
their passenger service to Havana, stopping at 
Brunswick, Ga., in both directions. The 
establishment of this line marks a new depart- 
ure in transportation circles, as it is the only 
competing line to Havana from New York City, 
as well as the only line going to Cuba or any of 
the Caribbean ports, which breaks the voyage 
en route by a stop at an intermediate port, 
allowing tourists the privilege of stopping over 
at Brunswick, thereby affording them an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Jacksonville or any interior 
point at a slight additional expense. This fact 
alone should make the line very attractive to 
tourists, but in addition the rates of $35 one 
way and $60 excursion first cabin will be an- 
other inducement appealing to the public. 
~The steamship Brunswick is an iron propeller 
of the latest type of about 3,000 tons, 300 feet 
over all, 38 feet beam and 23 feet in depth, 
and is equipped with every convenience for 
comfort and safety. She is electrically lighted 
throughout and has several rooms en suite with 
bath. Broad promenade decks and a spacious 
social hall add to the comfort and enjoyment 
of the passengers. The management will take 
particular pains to see that the table is supplied 
with the best the market affords, their motto 
being, ‘‘The best is none too good.” 

Geo. F. Tilton, general passenger agent, 
32T Broadway, will furnish detailed informa- 
tion on request. 

A new hook for use on artificial minnows 
has just been put on sale, the salient feature 
of which is the fact that it is so constructed 
that, although it hangs loose at the side of the 
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minnow, the hooks are not permitted to touch 
the bait itself and scratch and deface it, thereby 
lengthening its period of usefulness more than 
a hundred per cent. These hooks are made by 
F. C. Woods & Co., Alliance, Ohio, and will be 
attached to all their No. 1 and No. 2 minnows 
hereafter, unless the order specifically states 
to the contrary. Do not fail to write for full 
information and catalogue, mentioning this 
magazine. 


Anyone who wants a gun wants a gun that 
shoots well, and in getting a gun for the stren- 
uous work you are going to do next season, 
it will be well for you to get an L. C. Smith. 
“Smith Guns Shoot Well” is the reputation 
that they have attained after years and years 
of trial in all kinds of sport. The company 
which manufactures these guns has just pub- 
lished a new catalogue which is in every respect 
the best we have seen this year. Whether you 
require a gun at present or not, send for this 
catalog to the Hunter Arms Company, Fulton, 
N. Y., and mention F1reELp AND STREAM. 

It may be all very nice to do the Arab stunt 
and when you get tired of a place to fold your 
tent and “‘silently steal away,” but there are 
times when it comes on to blow and your tent 
first begins to rock and then suddenly flaps its 
wings like a frightened duck and sails away on 
the ‘‘wings of the wind,” leaving you and your 
traps—but why go into the harrowing details? 
All the same, as you attempt to warm the chill 
night air with vain vituperation, you wish you 
had four walls about you, and a thing called a 
roof over your head. Now, let us propound a 
mighty wisdom. Get a portable house. Then 
you can fold your house and “silently steal 
away,” and at the same time your shelter wont 
do any silently stealing in the midst of a Nor’- 
easter. The kind we have in mind is light, 
easily put together, conveniently carried and 
well constructed. Nothing is easier than to 
“take up your house and walk” until you 
strike a place that appeals to you, and then 
just settle down. Drop a line mentioning 
FIELD AND StreEAM to the Springfield Portable 
Construction Co., 51 Waltham Ave., Spring- 
field, Mass., and let them tell you about it.. 

What the pneumatic tire is to bicycles and 
automobiles, the air mattresses and cushions 
made by the Metropolitan Air Goods Co. are 
to sportsmen. They not only give their mat- 
tresses and cushions appropriate names, but 
every article bears their name and trade mark. 
If the article is satisfactory, they want the 
credit, if it is not, you know just where to go 
to have things made right. Read their adver- 








tisement and ask your dealer to show you their 
goods. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


The New York Legislature will act on a 
number of measures of importance to the 
sportsmer of the State. Besides the measures 
affecting the forest reserve, others relating to 
game and fish seasons will be brought up. 
Among these is the resident and non-resident 
bill, one relating to fishing on Sunday, a pro- 
posed change in the trout season, a bill to pro- 
hibit the possession of game killed outside the 
State, another one-affecting minnow taking, 
etc. The friends of safe and sensible legislation 
should watch carefully the work of their repre- 
sentative at Albany. 

The A. H. Fox Gun Company, of Philadelphia, 
take great pride in offering a gun which they 
claim ‘‘has few parts in its mechanism, and 
these parts bigger and stronger, and that it is 
the only,gun made in America that ever equalled 
the best imported makes in workmanship, 
balance, finish, and all the fine points of gun 
making that go to make a strictly fine gun.” 
Send for their booklet and get posted, and 
while doing so please mention FreLD AND 
STREAM. 








While hunting ruffed grouse the last week 
of the season in western Massachusetts, a 
Springfield sportsman flushed a bird at the 
bottom of a steep hillside covered with small 
spruce and hemlock. The bird flew up the 
hill, and as is usually the case under such con- 
ditions, flew low, probably not more than three 
or four feet above the ground. At a range of 
about thirty yards he fired, and the bird came 
promptly to earth. As he was leisurely loading, 
while watching the gyrations of the partridge 
(subsequent examination showed the bird was 
hit only in the head, and acted like a hen with 
her head cut off) he chanced to look up the hill 
about fifteen feet, and noticed feathers strewn 
along the ground from under a low growing 
hemlock. Upon parting the branches another 
partridge was discovered still feebly fluttering. 
Thus he had killed two at one shot, one flying 
and shot at, one sitting, and not seen until 
going to pick up the first bird. This seems all 
the more strange as he saw but three others in 
the entire afternoon during a tramp of four or 
five miles through the best of cover. 


A NEW SHAVING WRINKLE 


Since the introduction of the first safety 
razor there have been a number of improve- 
ments which have added to the value of this 
compact and useful little implement. The latest 
and most useful of these improvements is, 
perhaps, the coiled spring guard of the Woods 
Multiblade Safety Razor. It enables the 
diagonal gliding stroke essential to perfect 























MAN TO MAN 


shaving and impossible with any other make 
of razor than the Woods Multiblade. 

American ingenuity never rests satisfied 
with any form of mechanical imperfection. It 
seems as if the Woods Multiblade puts the last 
touch of perfection on the existing form of 
safety razor, and until another kind of razor 
is invented it will remain the most perfect ex- 
ample of shaving implement. 

It is so compact, so easily carried in pocket, 
handbag or knapsack, that it would seem to be 
almost a necessity to the traveler. To the man 
who camps out, far from civilization or a bar- 
ber, it permits the daily indulgence of the razor, 
which under such circumstances is a luxury 
beyond compare, and does away with the pull 
on a week’s growth upon his return home. 

We hope that many of our readers will take 
advantage of the attractive offers made by the 
manufacturers of this ‘“‘Multiblade’”’ razor in 
their prominently displayed advertisement in 
our advertising pages. Don’t put it off. You 
have no idea what luxury in shaving means 
until you have tried this new device. If you 
are so unfortunate as to bea slave tothe barber’s 
chair, you can at once make yourself indepen- 
dent by purchasing one of these always-ready- 
to-use time and patience savers. 

Raymond Hitchcock, who will shortly appear 
in the new comic opera, ‘‘A Yankee Tourist,” 
tells an amusing story of his former valet and 
dresser. He was of the Hibernian persuasion 
and his name, of course, was Pat. 

Pat went into a restaurant after a perform- 
ance in a one-night stand, with a keen appetite 
and rather tired. It was Friday. 

“‘Have yez any whale?” said Pat. 

‘*No,” said the waiter in surprise. 

‘‘Have yez any porpoise or any shark?”’ 

Again the waiter answered in the negative. 

‘Well, thin,” said Pat, ‘‘bring me a dish of 
corn beef and cabbage. Hivin knows I akst 
for fish.” 


GOOD ADVICE TO THE BOYS 


Chief Game Warden Carter, of Nebraska, 
has sent out to the school boys of that State 
a leaflet of the law as to insectivorous birds, 
and gives these reasons why they should not 
be killed: 

Because our laws forbid it. 

Because birds are of no use when dead. 

Because nobody has a right to take the life 
of any animal except for food or self-protection. 

Because birds have a right to live 

Because it is cowardly to kill them when 
they trust us, and gather about us to cheer us 
with their songs. 

Because they are harmless and keep things 
in nature balanced. 
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Because they are objects of study and no 
other animal could take their place. 

Because in their instincts, migrations, nest 
building, food habits and distribution they 
symbolize the perfection of the divine school of 
life. 

Because it is estimated by the best authority 
we have that during the stay of the birds in 
Nebraska each season they destroy more than 
three million bushels of noxious worms and 
insects. 

Think of the consequences if the birds were 
all exterminated. 

The widespread and rapidly increasing pop- 
ularity of Strelinger marine gasoline engines is 
based on the most solid grounds. It has been 
said that ‘‘clothes do not make the man,” and 
the mere assembling of a cylinder, pistons, 
crank-shafts, and so forth, does not make a gas 
engine. In the first place a thorough know- 
ledge of how the various parts eomposing the 
engine should be constructed is required, so 
that each part may work in the most effective 
manner possible. thus guaranteeing that the 
engine, when assembled, shall be as nearly 
perfect as is possible for human hands to con- 
struct. The purchaser wants an engine that 
he knows will “‘go,’”’ will go every time he wants 
it, and will run as long as he furnishes the 
material which it turns into power. And in 





THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE 


addition, he wishes to be assured that his 
engine is economical in the consumption of 
fuel, and that he is getting the full amount of 
horse-power he pays for. All of these points 
have been most carefully considered by the 
makers of Strelinger Marine Engines. Every 
detail has been scrupulously looked after. 
The result of this combination of skill and care 
is illustrated in the records of the books of 
the manufacturers, which show that the cost 
of repairs for the past seven years is less than 
three dollars per engine on all engines sold. 
Any communication’ addressed to The Stre- 
linger Marine Engine Co. Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
mentioning FreELD AND STREAM will receive 
prompt attention. 


‘*POINTERS’’ FOR PROTECTIONISTS 


During the year 1906, 5,638 birds were killed 
and their stomachs examined by the United 
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States Agricultural Department in its inves- 
tigation of birds as insect destroyers. 

Along with new fruit and foliage plants, new 
insect pests are finding their way into the 
United States. Moral, save the birds. 

Alabama last year furnished over 100,000 
quail to other States for breeding purposes, 
and the demand could not be supplied, from 
$5 to $10 per dozen being paid. 

The United States is copying after Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and the British posses- 
sions in establishing ‘‘game retreats.” 

The European partridge, black cock, willow 
grouse and hazel hen might thrive in this coun- 
try as they do in Europe. 

Wisconsin has enacted a law placing game 
wardens on a civil service basis, with a com- 
petitive examination. 

The preservation of the moose and elk has 
been in vogue in Sweden for the past 150 years. 

Every hunter is not ‘“‘a sportsman’”’ any more 
than every man is a gentleman. Many sports- 
men are not ‘“‘sports,”’ although commonly 
called so, 

Eleven States exempt landowners hunting 
on their own premises from payment of a hunt- 
ing license. 
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Two new game bills, favorably reported from 
committee, will come up for passage by Con- 


gress this winter. One to establish another 
game refuge in the Olympic forest reserve in 
the State of Washington, and the other to 
create game refuges in the forest reserves of 
California. 

The hundreds of private game preserves in 
the United States should be the subject of in- 
vestigation and systematic effort be made to 
utilize them for the general good, in addition 
to their private use. 

Few people have any idea of the importance 
the United States Government attaches to its 
department of fish and fisheries. 

Five hundred and twenty-one thousand per- 
sons in the United States paid for hunting 
licenses last year. In four States the license 
law was incomplete, and not over one-fourth 
of the Hfunters secured licenses, owing to county 
exemption clause. 

Wyoming changed her law from ‘‘county 
exemption,” and caused all hunters to take out 
a license. 

Quebec this year established the Gaspian 
forest game preserve, comprising 2,500 square 
miles on the Gaspe Peninsula. 


““UNKEL DAVID” SAYS: 


‘A Pore gunn Doan’t git no Tirkies in a Shutin Mach, Butt it Kosts you es mutch 


Per Each to Shute a Pore gunn es a good 1. Then wy (why) whi not use a good 1??? 
Let the untride gunn Aloan git the Feipe & Srreme (&) an git The Tirkies. 

P.S. Them is whut you want. The ole woman doan’t want Talk when you kum 
Hoam. She wants Tirkies.”’ 


We say that there is not an issue that does not contain some feature affording enjoyment or 


information that repays the cost of a year’s subscription many times over. 


Make up your 


mind to join the great family of Fizetp aND Srream subscribers, so that you will not miss 


a single issue. 
enjoy it as well, 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
35 West 21st Street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed find 


for which send FreLp AND STREAM 


Let the magazine become a fixture of your den or library. 
Fill out the following subscription blank and send it to-day! 


—jn form of 


Your friends will 


( check, money order, stamps or currency ) 


-year—beginning with the month of — : to 


Also include as per your special book and picture offers in advertising pages :— - - 




















EST RAZOR 


M ade 


HAS COILED SPRING GUARD 
AND SHEFFIELD BLADE AND 
THE PRICE WITH 12 BLADES 


Is Only @ ey 


: 
@ ; a 
% Li’ &.. a 
a 


Instead of Five Dollars 


woos MIULT] 


iV! 


IS BETTER BUT CHEAPER 


Ta 
g % % 


ft 1) 1 © 8 than any other razor ever made at any price. 


Bb | E. 8 in method because the coiled spring guard gives a diagonal gliding stroke, the real easy 
shaving barber's stroke. No other razor has this diagonal stroke because no other razor has the coiled 
spring guard which deflects the stroke of the blade. 


Bi 1 PE R in material. Every blade is of imported Sheffield Surgical Steel individually hardened, 
tempered, ground, and honed, hand made, and hand tested. 


BE I & Rin construction. The blade goes into place naturally back first without endangering or 
damaging the edge as in all other razors in which the blades are set edge first. The whole length of 
the blade is exposed and is used. It shaves edges and angles no other razor can reach because in 
other razors the blade is inside comb at both ends. 


& BR to operate. The “cut” can be instantly raised or 
leaned end the blade adjusted for a rough beard or a smooth shave. 


@ Put up in neat morocco leather box that can be dropped in the 
pocket or tossed into the hand satchel for travelling. The larger 
case, price $4.50, includes shaving brush and soap of the best 
quality, and put up in the most portable form. The verv best 
shaving outfit for travelling ever invented. 


@ Extra Shefheld Blades 50 cents a dozen. 


@ Use the following form and send $3.00 for one “Woods 
Multiblade Safety Razor”—»money back if you ask for it. 
@ Enclosed herewith find $3.00 for which send me a Woodg Multi- 
blade Safety Razor with the understanding and agreement on your part 


that if not satisfactory to me I may return the razor and you will refund 
to me the full amount paid for it. 


NOTE. If ordering the $4.50 outfit specify the same in place 
of $3.00 as above. 


PERFECTION RAZOR CO., 760 F Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Something 
NEW 


and artistic 
for your 


DEN or 
LIBRARY 


These studies were made for FizLD AND STREAM by 


PAUL BRANSOM 


The Well-Known Animal Artist 








They have made a big hit. When framed they make extremely 


decorative and pleasing pictures. Done in color, 134 x 14 inches 


of picture surface. We are offering them to our readers 
FREE 


with a year’s subscription or 
extension of subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM. 
(Subscription price, $1.50 yearly.) 


Extra copies, postpaid, 25 ceats each 








Address the Art Field & Stream 


Department, 


Publishing Co., *“‘\rw Your 
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WIN CHESTER 


MODEL 1907 SELF-LOADING RIFLE 





“‘ The Gun That Shoots Through Steel.” 


351 CALIBER HIGH POWER 


This new rifle which has the thoroughly tried and satisfactory Winches- 
ter self-loading System, shoots a cartridge powerful enough for the largest 

game. It is a six shot take-down, handsome and symmetrical in outline 
and simple and strong in construction. There are no moving projections 
on the outside of the gun to catch in the clothing or tear the hands and 
no screws or pins to shake loose. This rifle is easily loaded and unloaded; 
easily shot with great rapidity; and easily taken down and cleaned. List 
price $28.00. The retail price is lower. Your dealer can show you one. 


Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS thoroughly meets the requirements of 

di Criu.inating sportsmen. Branded with the name of a house whose 

goods are most favorably~ known, it will always be the powder of a 
‘known quantity”,” unsurpassed in any particular. Clean shooting, makes a perfect pattern, 

high velocity’, safe, is unaffected by~ climate. 

@Have your shells loaded with “DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS.” Your dealer will gladly 

supply it. If you are in doubt write tous. Write to us anyway for booklet 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
It never has and never will deteriorate 











Please say “you saw it in Field and Stream 
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The best fitted, balanced and handling 
Machine Made Gun in the World 


$60 Net and up to $600 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales 


302 and 304 BROADWAY 









































1. Old Cy Cinch takes advantage of the late winter in Northern Maine to do a little fishing 
through the ice on Lake Passemaquidnunc. He gets a big bite—in fact a huge bite. 


WHERE QUALITY 1S Flk>i 


Caiipe tnd sportsmen who demand the best shouid note that the equipment ot every scientific 
and explering expedition for the past fifty years has included a supply of Borden's Eagle Brand 
Cordensed Milk. Keeps in any climate and under all condition lhe original and leading bran] o 


mce 18=7 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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SHOT SHELLS 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 




















what superior materials and what in- 
numerable details of careful manufacture 
go into U. M.C. Arrow and Nitro Club 
Shells? The 33 primer is so made as to 
perfectly explode all standard smokeless 
powders. The system of wadding in- 
sures proper pressure on powder, also 
required resistance to the powder gas. 
There are many other reasons why 


Brees ; coe e U.M.C. SHELLS EXCEL 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn 












Agency, 313 Broadway, 





New York City 








Pure and Mature 


The superlative quality of 


D. & J. McCALLUM’S 
“Perfection” Scotch Whisky 














is largely attributable to its being properly 
matured—not a drop being bottled until it has 
been thoroughly matured in the wood. This, 
combined with absolute purity of manufacture, 
produces that smooth, mellow, liqueur-like 
richness of taste which stamps it as being the 
finest Scotch Whisky offered. The gentleman’s 
whisky par excellence. 








SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


Holland House, New York 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Why is the Zan Repeating Shotgun, Model No. 17, 


the best low-priced 


By making this gun with a solid frame and a 
straight grip stock a number of parts have been 
eliminated. The result is a stronger, simpler, 
cleaner gun than any other repeating model, and a 
very much less costly one. 

The exclusively Zarlin solid top and side 
ejection are features of Model 17, and to these 
famous #zr/én ideas are added the new double 
extractor and a two-piece safety recoil block— 
devices which repeating shotgun users will welcome. 

The farlin breech block and working parts 
are cut from solid drop forgings. The barrel of 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 
Model No. 17 is given in our 1906 Catalog. 


The llartin Frrearms G.., 


repeating shotgun in the world? 


special rolled steel is bored for both smokeless 
powder and black. ‘The guaranteed JJanhin 
pattern of over 325 pellets with 114 oz. No. 8 
shot in a 30-in. circle at 40 yards is maintained 
in Model 17. 

When ‘ine ducks come rushing in among the decoys or the 
grouse roar off through the dead leaves, you cannot be armed 
with a better, quicker, harder-hitting gun than the ZZzr/in 
Model 1g. 

It isa first-class quail gun. For woodcock, snipe, prairie 
chickens, sharp tail grouse or any other bird shooting it 
unsurpassed, 

Its records at the traps are wonderful. 


A complete description of 
Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 














The 1906 Edition of MARBLE’S 
56-page free catalog which contains : 


“HINTS TO HUNTERS” 


is Nearly Exhausted. 

It is an article of vital importance to 
every outer—man, woman or youth. 
It is the “boiled down’”’ knowledge of [ipjagl 
years of woods life. It will be the 
means of saving you many discomforts |, 
—and perhaps your life J 

The Specialties shown here are a — 
few of those which have built up a 
business, which in 1899 occupied only [f 
600 feet of floor space, to the present 
perfectly equipped factory and business 
departments occupying 30,000 feet of })) 
floor space. 

The “square deal” and promptness 
in backing up our guarantee did it. 

All Marble Specialties are 
sold by dealers or will be sent 
direct, PREPAID on receipt 
of price. 


Marble Safety Axe Co. 
35 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


aR ( 
FITS STD RODS.BRASS GAUZE WASHERS ON SPIRA 
FOLLOWS THE TWIST, LASTSALIFETIME ~STATE CALIB! 


PS pit Tt -*- 
“Mee ced savers e*” 





The Mascot Call 


“Brings in the Ducks” 


Has that rattling, raspy, natural duck sound that “Brings "Em In." 
Hard rubber throughout, won't check, crack or corrode —We guar- 
antee the MASCOT DUCK CALL to be the only one made that 
water and climate positively does not affect, or money refunded. 
Easily tuned by any amateur, and after a few trials you can imitate 
instantly the cry of any duck. THE MASCOT CALL is so natural 
ducks are easily decoyed—that means a good day's shoot anda 
good bag. The Mascot is simply perfection. If your dealer or 
wholesaler cannot supply you, write us. Price, only $1.00 prepaid. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MULTI NOVELTY CO., 15 California Terrace, Chicago 





**3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
S not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
“*3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 
F A test willtel!. Write for sample 
rC€ bottle. G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
13 Washington Life Bldg., New York, N.Y. 








Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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Smith Guns 
Lead 


419—Straight—W. R. Crosby, 1905 
348—Straight—W. D. Stannard, 1906 

































E. C. Smith Guns--Hunter One-Trigger 
Hold the World’s Record 


WHY ? 


ASK FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE oun 





she HUNTER ARMS CO. 


FULTON, N. Y. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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ITHACA GUNS 


OUT-SHOOT THEM ALL 


This 1s “Bob” Edwards, the man who made 
the old reliable ITHACA, the hardest and 
closest shooting gun in the world. He was 
the first man to perfect the tapér choke and 
is the oldest barrel borer in the United 
States. 








































TWe guaruntee 
every gun in every 
part—shooting included 
We cross-bolt our ham- 
merless guns in addition to 
under-fastening and guar- 
antee never to shoot loose 
"We have specially made bar- 
rels, with double-thick Nitro breech, 
hich stands a bursting pressure of 
about 40,000 Ibs. to the sq. In., insur 
ing absolute safety to the shooter 
We make 17 grades, $17.75 net to $300 
li 












st 

"We build everything from a feather- 
weight 20 gauge gun to a 10% Ib. 10 
gauge duck. fox and goose gun 
Art catalogue and Bob’s picture FREE. 
Send 25 cents for the finest dog picture 
ever published. Size 16 x 26, in colors. 
Box 11. 
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GUARANTEED Years 


will buy the only natural, never failing and 
practically indestructible cigar, cigarette and 
6 pipe lighter ever invented. ‘There is nothing to 


get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any 

kind. Simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel 

wheel and lever to produce friction. When the 
flint sparking cube or wick is consumed, it can be replaced 
at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts. doz.). 


The MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LICHTER 


LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- 
where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow— 
on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE 
BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, = It 


Fits the 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box-—is always 
ready and never fails to work. 


Automobilists, 
Yachtsmen, 


Hunters, Golfers , 
and all out-door smokers 
should have a MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don't like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid, if he will 
not. Illustrated and descrip- 
live circular tree on applica- 
tion, 


WViTon Sha ving 







BORATED TALCUM 
_ FTOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. It ts Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of the skin 
diseases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chspped 
Hands Chafing,and all afflictions 
oftheskin. Removes ali odor of perspira~ 
tion. Get Meanen’s—the original. Sold 
MATCHLESS CIGAR 2 everywhere or mailed for 25c, Sample frie. 
LIGHTER MFG. CO. ; 

2-3 actual size—with side remov- Try Mennen‘s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 


x 6 16 Joh St. ed, showing fus ,0Sitio 
— aa [6 —" GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Du Pont Smokeless 


FORSHOTGUNSANDRIFLES 


iy PONT 








‘4 7 
POW ER 














Best For All Kinds of Shooting 


“INFALLIBLE SMOKELESS” 








The Dense Powder for Shotguns. Always the same in any Climate 


“New Shultze” and “New E. C. (Improved)” 


Bulk Smokeless Powders that are Perfect 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS 


Shells loaded with the above powders can be purchased from any dealer 


in any State in the Union. 





E.I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 








—— 
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EFEVER GUNS 


POSITIVELY CANNOT SHOOT LOOSE 





PROOF If after years of usage the gun shows any signs of wear, by simply 


turning slightly to the right compensating screw ‘‘F’’ shown above, the action becomes as 
tight as when the gun first left our factory. Let us send you our 1907 catalogue describing 
the many advantages of the Lefever over other guns. 


1907 Catalogue F Free on request. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y., v.s. A. 




















I. Cy is pulled right into the hole in the 1ce by the big fish he has hooked. The ice cutters 
gual to Dic recone. _ 














ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh - 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 & 2 2 


BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., Seif SvORiPe CTR — Vinevands Established xt99 { Hommeaooe Ney, 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, +776 Spring? 
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PRIZE CUPS 


Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver Plate 











SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION 








HERE is no event, great or small, for which we 
T cannot furnish prizes suitable to the occasion, 
fitting to the sport. Our splendid line of trophies 
comprises an immense variety of objects in solid silver 
and silver plate. Their diversity and wide range of 
prices meet the requirements equally of an interna- 





tional tournament or a whist party. 


The Meriden Trophy Book (Illustrated) contains over one hundred 
distinctive designs, adapted to field and aquatic sporting events. 


Meriden Company, silversmiths 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 26TH STREET 
Factory, MERIDEN, Conn. 
Canaba Factory. Hamiton, Ont. MapDison SguarE, NEW YORK 





CUSHION 


tA 


CAMP MATTRESS YACHT MATTRESS 


REST ON AIR 
MATTRESSES and 


Cc U S HION S$ 


THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, AND 
MOST LUXURIANT IN THE WORLD. 
Before you go into the open or equip your Yacht, Boat or 
Canoe, why not ask your dealer to show you these goods? 
200 of the LEADING DEALERS SELL THEM 








SINGLE BOAT CUSHION 


MENTION THIS PAPER AND AIR THE CATALOG IS SENT FREE DOUBLE CANOE CUSHION 


SAN AIR & 
Sse 


a ae > 


COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET TWO PART HOUSE MATTRESS. 
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“THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD” 
| Guaranteed to shoot all 
smokeless powcers and 
| never shoot loose 





Spiral top-lever and main-springs guaranteed 
never to break 





Fewer parts in its mechanism and these parts bigger and stronger than any other. The only 

double gun made ey America that ever equalled the best imported makes in rkmanship, 

balance, finish and all the fine points of gun-making that go to make up a strictly fine gun. 

See one before ves buy. Write for booklet. Address Sales Department 
A. - FOX GUN COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















| Hunters’ Cabins and Portable Houses. 


This portable house is nothing less than a little summer 
Paradise which can be ‘set up’’ in a few hours by any novice. 

Men and women, who have develuped a love for summer 
outings with privacy, tell us that tents, cabins and perma- 
nent cottages are crude pleasure compared to our handsome 
water and wind tight portable meng which are set up 
almost as easily asa large tent and give every pleasure that 
camping provides—camp site where you wantit, combined 
with the snug comfort of a house 





Write for a catalogue and examine the different styles and sizes, 
Mfrs. of Portable Garages, Summer Cottages, etc. 
Springfield Portable Construction Co., Inc. 
Successors to the Springfield Moulding Works 
51 Waltham Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 




















Order Ski and Toboggans Now 


We manufacture and sell them in the East, West and 
North. Our Styles Exactly Right. Prices the Lowest. 





Uncle Sam uses our Government Special Ski. Every Water Slide, Winter and Summer 
Resort knows of our Expert Patent Toboggans. 


WILD RICE SEED 
Fresh 1906 Crop. Now is the Time to Plant It. 
Any Quantity, 15 Cents Per Pound. 


Wild Rice for Eating nee ny ponpnees, per 20 
pound ; C \ 
The place to be outfitted if you come wn Wieneetn to Seine. 
The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the North- 
west. 
ESTABLISHED 18s5s—OVER s0 YEARS AGO. 


Ghe WM. R. BURKHARD CO. - St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Be Your Own 


Taxidermist 


Why not learn to mount and 
preserve the beautiful Birds, 
Animals and Game-heads you 
secure on your hunting trips? 
You can learn this wonderful art 
(so long kept secret), right in 
your own home during your 
spare time. You can save all 
of your best specimens, decarate 
your home, den, and office, and 
save Taxidermist’s bills, as well 
as make _ splendid profits by 
mounting for others and selling 
your specimens. You can now 


Learn by Mail 


all branches of the art of Tax- 
idermy. Our course of lessons 
teaches you to mount, every kind 
of Bird or Animal, Head, Fish 
etc., also to tan skins and make 
beautiful robes and rugs. Latest 
and best methods, easily and 
quickly learned. Thousands of 
the leading sportsmen are mem- 
bers of our school and have 
learned Taxidermy successfully. 
They say that every hunter 
angler, or nature-lover should 
know this splendid art—that 
out-door sports and Taxidermy 
are inseparable—that they go 
hand in hand. Would you not 
like to know this fascinating and 
profitable business? 


We Can Teach You 


If you are a sportsman we 
urge you to investigate. Give 
the work your spare time for a 
few weeks and you will be a 











____ Mission Gun Cabinet 








The up-to-date sportsman will not 
allow his guns to be thrown around in 
the corner or in a dark closet. 


TK competent —Taxidermist. You 
He keeps his outfit in a modern gun will be delighted with the re- 
é ; ee sults. 

cabinet where there's a right place for May we send you full parti- 

everything from the rifle to the fish- culars? Mail the coupon now— 


teday, and let us explain all 
about our school for Sportsmen 
—by Sportsmen. You will be 


hook, under lock and key—where it will 
loox well and be well. | 


. 4 : inte ° 

Our new mission design combines ese Se ae | 
grace, beauty and utility and appeals “ FRE catalog, copy of the 
especially to people who prefer a plain, Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of 


mounted game, and sample dip- 
loma, free to sportsmen. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 


OF TAXIDERMY : 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 3 “S$” 


neat pattern without carving. 
Direct from Factory 


We market our output direct to the 
customer, thereby saving you fully one- 
third—the middleman’'s profit. 


We make cabinets from $17 50 to $48.00 
Send 2c Stamp tor Complete Catalog 











© _ 
(Street address on .* PAY 4 
the Coupon.) > wh FS 
© fot Po Cg Sp 
Don’t fail to MX oF aokat 
mail the ” Phd OMS z 
Coupon S We, SY , 
TODAY. YS Mor X 
~ .S S*.% 2. -* 








WEST END FURNITURE CO. 




















Pod > Sa 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. Fetan, oe “go . 
a —_— AS Pa ar 
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[- Lista as CAMP OUT” BED 


This bed is indispensable to the camper, a8 it 
is off the ground, consequently, is never 
damp and isalwaysfree from snakes, toads and 
m all reptile life, and with thenettingtent, issecure 
against flies, mosquitos and all winged insects. 
Itis theidealeamp bed. Thecot is strong—it 
will hold 500 pounds easily; itis very light- 
weighs only eight pounds; it will fold up to 
@ package 16 inches long by eight through, 
consequently is easily carried. 


THE ‘EVER CAMP OUT” BED 


[wea is &@ boon to hunters, anglers, campers, 
a canoe-tourists, sportsmen, and to the 
man who wants to sleep out doors. 


Price $3.75, $1 00 additional for netting and supports. Light GREEN BAY COT CO. 


Weight, closely woven tents to cover whole thing furnished. 











Write for descriptive circular and full particulars. Dept. 335 GREEN BAY, WIS. 
a ee EE 























PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
Waterproof’ Sporting Boot 
For Sportsmen and Women 


Hand made in Oil Tanned Waterproof Leather, 
? leg and Knee High, with or without flexible sole and 
heel. Bellows tongue to top. Write 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Manufacturers of all kinds otl tanned waterproof footwear. 
Catalogue on application. 








18-21-25 foot enntee - ag tee pews . 

ate prices, All launches fitted with * h 

two cycle reversing engines with speed oO e S an e sg 

controlling lever; simplest engine made; + “ 

starts without cranking, has only 8 moving WHITE and Barred Rocks, Wyandottes and 

parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00 All boats fitted : Leghorns, Light Brahmas Hardy, 

with water- -tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house’ Prolific, Farm Bred Pure Stock. For BIRDS (mod- 
We are the largest manufacturers of erate prices) or “‘Eccs To Hatcu” at 10 cents each 
pleasure boats in the world. Orders fill: 

day they are received. We sell direct — WRITE — 


user, cutting out all middlemen’s prefit WALTER SHERMAN, Pacific Farm, NEWPORT, RIL 


Free catslovue. 














MICHIGAN STEEL ROAT CO 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Niehiz 














CAMPING MADE CONVENIENT 


Send for our free catalogue on camp conveniences, which illustrates new ideas and new goods, 
that enable you to really make your vacation a pleasure. 
OFT. 6 iw. LONG 





We have also for distribution the following 
Sportsman Manuals, each containing 136 
pages, nicely bound: The Camper's Manual, 
The Fisherman’s Manual and The Sportsman’s 
Manual. They are worth at least 50 cents 
each; only 30 cents for the three, or 10 cents 
for any one delivered to you by mail. Write 
to-day. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co,, Dept. B, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Kuin-proof Hunting 

Garments in the United States. 

Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 

the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
Cravenette Proofing Process. 
Cravenette is @ process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, ¥ 
yet permit of perfect ventilation. The only suitable outing 
garments where rain proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
pearance are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed, 
Pockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 


Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers, 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, tramping, boatin \ C3 
or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samplesof material and self. \y 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount to dealers. { \ 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. i 


ke 








A Great Opportunity 


for 
Art- Loving Anglers 


From the original painting in oil by Mr 


A. Driscole, the art-master of game 


iginal of this pair 
Ss vn at various sportsm Ss exnibditi 
Noted fishing authorities, art connoisseurs, 
expert anglers, in fact, everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a Inve small-mouth black bass 
ever put on canvas! 

In response to innumerable requests we 
have had this painting rey luced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impussible to tell it from the o:iginal canvas, 
which is valued at $500.00. 


PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year's subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 





FIELD AND STREAM 


Address the Art 


seostument; = ~Fueld and Stream 
| Publishing Co. 35 West arst Street, 


Sixe of Canvas NEW YORK 
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FINE FISHING FREE . 
INCE 1867 the name E, VOM TACKLE CATALOG 


; y oro » ic ; or - z 

HOFE on high grade — Send us your name and address if you want 
las kle mcent Ge pocianet! + Roane of to see all the new things in tackle. Our Cata- 

a : oe retain j B VOM HOPE log and prices will please you. 
anglers have usec 4 A : ; 
ee E. VOM HOFE rods. E. VOM Fine quality single gut Hollow Point Hooks, 

= gi E iyi pe 2c. per doz.; double gut, 17¢c. per doz. Se 

HOFE tackle, knowing there were r2c. per doz.; dc ee Gut, S7C. Per Soe ent 
none better, none more suited for by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


the use of the thorough sportsman. J. F. MARSTERS 


53 Court Street Brooklyn, N. Y. * 
ESTABLISHED 46 YEARS 











‘ “ROD MAKING” ‘ 


This book explains how to make perfectly 
balanced and finished Bait Casting Rods, of 
Split Bamboo, Lancewood, Bethabara, and 
Greenhart, used in various Tournament Events 
and FiShing. It gives the correct dimensions 
and tapers and explains the secret of varnish. 
It contains the Standard Bait and Fly Casting 
Rules by which all Tournaments in the United 
States are conducted. Hundreds of Dollars ex- 
pense and years of experience—all for 25 cents in 
stamps. Write to-day. If not a sportsman 
yourself, get it for a friend who is. He will 
prize it highly. One would not part with the 
knowledge it contains for fifty times its cost. 





The only mann ‘acturer 
direct to an lers, e tl 
office or through < 








E. VOM HOFE Catalog Get in line for the Greatest Sport on Earth! 
4 Cents cg Meccan Bs age <n will be held in our City 
Ja in August, 1907 Come and see us. 
- n Street, NEW YORK 
ee E - BENJ. F. FLEGEL, Mfr. of Fine Fishing Tackle. ‘ 

















153 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. 




















THE 1907 EXPERT” IMPROVED 


‘‘ The best is none too good for a Fisherman” 











Note our new patent detachable DOUBIE hook. Prevents a! fouling or tangling. Every cast a perfect one Hooks 
cannot scratch the body of minnow. You should see this new hook, as it is the only real improvement that has been 
made in wooden minnows for years. Send for catalog, or better still, send 75¢ for sample minnow Money back if not 


























satisfied F. C. WOODS & CO., Dept. F, ALLIANCE, O. 
ES i 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—— New Cure! _ BROOKS’ APPLIANCE 

= e e - | Ne y di sc N br oxious 

Rare Fishing Tackle Bargains) | eprinss of pets’ Autoumtic Air 

| Cus hion ete and draws the 1 

Ss E DS. s, cork grip ke1 parts together as you would a 

BATT. in eit, FLY, at $I, 50 ngs 7 oe ee »hol. 

SPLIT, BAMBOO ,RODS, 3 Pieces, extra tip, ! 75c. | Pat. Sept. 10, ‘or. 
y and 4 f SENT ON TRIAL 

oneumnis earns. aluminum, (very mm 3.50 . CATALOGUE FREI 


C. E. BROOKS, 3657 Brooks’ Bldg. MARSHALL, MICH. 


sei FLIES, 6 on card, dozen 12c. & Fish Will Bite — 
miter Cote. S ’ Bu & 
Live Bait = on oe — ating sen Be od | . J Like Hungry Wolves, ali ihe season 
iJ orms shipped anywhere by express - x if you use Magic Fish Lure, Most 
Plenty of good bargains in my Fish ag Tackle | Sl wonderful bait ever discovered for attracting 
t ) 
aoa cl a Saetoaiavens | 4 se .. finny beauties right and left, and catch a big 


all kinds of fish. If you like to pull out the 
CHARLES DISCH Wo - string every time you go fishing, don't failto 





















try this wonderful bait, Sent by mail prepaid 





| cS for 25cents. Perfect satisfaction oe ogee 
& ” refunded. Full ticulars and Catalog Free 
| $20<322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N.Y | =e “Address 5. Fe GEC GORY, Desks — 
See ~ OQrecan 
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The 1907 Fishing Guide ( The Fisher- 
man’s Friend) is now ready for distribu- 
tion and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of roc. Gives fishing places 
near New York, Tide Tables for 1907, 
Shooting Guides and Fish and Game Laws. 
It is for sale in Tackle Stores in Greater 
New York, 


“FISH YARNS” by Cap’n Hawser. 

A collection of capital Sea Tales—Cleve- 
tand Plain Dealer. 

A rarely good book of Salt Water Tales— 
Minneapolis Journal 

A collection of mighty good Yarns—Cur- 
rent Literature. 

|| A fascinating book of original stories— 

Springfield Gazette. 

A book after the heart of all Nautical 
Sharps— Mail & Express. 


| Cloth, 226 pages, sent postpaid for soc. 





| 
| 








| 

_A good booklet properly compiled and 
! distributed will pay for itself many times 
| over. We compile them suitable for all 





businesses. Let us send you our special 
proposition; it will cost you nothing and 
may interest you. Give your business a 
boost. 

KNOWLSON & MULLER 

Eagle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








« Price, 8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spcol 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt of price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO.. Cleveland, Ohio 
_—, 








STEEL 


Can Always Be Relied Upon 


to land your fish regardless of the size. 
That takes an intruding doubt out of 
t'ng tussle with a “big one.’ 

sristol,”’ the original steel rod. is 

»st metal and perfect in man- 

inist We guarantee it 

e, from defective ma- 

rial or nship, for three years 
after leav actory. 

No angler has known the full joy of 
sport until he has used the * Bristol. 
Ask any of the fraternity who knows 

Our name and trade-mark, ‘‘Bris- 
tol,”’ is on the reel seat of every genuine 
rod. 

Our handsome catalogue, with illus- 
trations of allrods, sent free on request. 
For ten ccnts, in silver, we will mail 
our beautiful 1907 calendar. 


THE HORTON MFG.CO, 
81 Horton St. _ Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 























THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, no 
swivels required; ‘‘they spin so 
easy." Made in six different 
size blades, twenty styles, in either 
Bucktail or feather fly. For casting 
and trolling. Price for single, asc ; 
tandem, 35¢. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


JOHN J, HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Indiana 

















THE NEW TROUT BAIT 


The New Coaxer Trout Fly 
actually seems to be alive. It rides 
the swiftest current. It never mats, 
but keeps its shape and color It 








don't wear out. One man caught 
128 trout on one after his other 
flies failed. 25c each, 6 assorted 
$1.25. Bass size 30c, Postage 2c, 














Cat. of New Baits. W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington St., Chicago } 
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has stood the test for nearly & quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pilueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
tormation. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Mullins ‘| 


Pressed SteelBoats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through 
the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and 
safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out,or sink.and are elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and 











ahauiaeienndl . - are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with 
Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so dependable that 
Write for catalogue of a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which 


Slater Boats—Row Boats makes them absolutely ~oiseless. Every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


-Hunting and Fishing Boats. THE W. H. MULLINS CO., [127 Franklin St., SALEM. OHIO. 


























OUR LEADER 


|| 20 foo ‘aunch, equipped with our 

|| new “SPEEDWAY” gasoline motor 

| - $425.00 

| Send ten-cent stamp for new catalog of 
AUTO BOATS 


Register 
ay) four > far’ 
trate WO MOLa TA On GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and 


Seo That Ye ‘Beare nis Name Plate f || CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 








“It guarantees to you correctness of models and —: a ; i j 
All “Old Town Canoe” materials. are carefully Consolidated, Morris Heights, N. Y. C. 
and applied by skilled workmen. | 
Models for every use. Prices, packed, $28 up. DOWN TOWN OFFICE, 11 Broadway, New York 
perenne ho hagas mee. osc catalogue of canvas covered CHICAGO OFFICE, 1409 Michigan Avenue 


yacht tenders. Agencies all large cities 
oo T TOWN “CANOE eo, Tl Middle St., Old Tewn, MAINE 




















KING FPFOLDING CANVAS BOATS 


Are lighter and more durable than wood. Puncture-proof; non-sinkable. A revelation in boat construction. 
Can be carried anywhere by hand, on bicycle or in buggy, or checked as baggage. When not in use, FOLD 
UP INTO A PACKAGE, Handsot me Catalog 6c. in stamps. 

KING FOLDING BOAT CO., 691 North Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 

















Adopted by governments of U. S., Canada and a ay 


We supplied every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
10 vane. Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. 0 
Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 
and others; the best ever published. «s models to select 
from. Catalog free. Write to-day 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO, - MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


ay grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct savine 
20.00 on a canoe. All canoes cedar and copper facten d. 

4 we make all sizes and styles, also power canows. \ rite 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. 

‘ We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















Our patterns or materials cost you only balf the 
price asked by others. 






































2 * o)') me 3 OF MORRIS CANOES 

We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. We sell * ry - 
you full size workiug wicth nang knock-down frames and materials in sate models. Fine finish, unequalled dur: 
from bone-dry stoek, at half the price asked by others. We use 4 ability. Catalog tree, 

patterns and stock every day in building our regular beats. ou 

are not buying theories. Catalog free. : B. M,. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 
DETROIT ROAT CO., - No, 8 Gellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








WE MAKE BOATS that are 
Best for HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 
SHOOT or CAST from. SAFE for WIFE or CHILDREN 
WILL not PUNCTURE, cannot sink. Will outlast Steel or 
Wood, and carry more load. Made of best canvas, tempered 
Steel frame, with flat bottom. Folds a) Ra § for Gur ying 
by hand. Checks as baggage. EVER UA 
TEED. SAFE, DURABLE and SATISFACTORY 
Ask your dealer for it or write us for catalog K. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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I4FT. Launch 


2HP 


Engine 


Let us send you t s- 
vople who 
are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 J 
footers at proportionate prices. boats and engines guar- 

anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order. 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleas- 
ure boats In the world and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

































Detroit 
“-Enaine 


Starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs or sp7~ 
ets. Only 3 moving parts,© ll 
bearings bab- 
bitted. For 

our Row Boat, 

il Boat, Launch 
10,000 in use. 


Send for 









8-5-7.10 H. P Propor- 
tionate prices. Cylin- 
ders and pistons 
ground. Crank 










1{DVERTISING 


. takes a long time to build a canoe 

as we build it. We neve T rush a 
job because we get arush order. Our 
reputation is worth too much for us 
to take any risk with hurried work. 
We believe that a canoe, like a piano 
or a Carriage or any other rroduct of 
wood and varnish, is the better for 
careful seasoning before it is wed. 
We build all kinds of water-craft, but 
specially call your attention to our 
“Indian Girl” Mocel Canoe. This 
cano: is built to stand all kinds of 
usage. Its graceful lines, rigid con- 
struction and lightness will appeal to 
you. It is made of selected Northern 
White Cedar and covered with specially 
prepared canvas—and the workman- 
ship goes into it. 


SECTION 



















testimonials 


DETROIT ENUINF WORK: 
1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Micii 


Lengths, 15, 16, 17 & 18 ft. Weight, 56 to 80 Ibs. 
Net price, $3 3to $45 F.O.B. Canton. 





CATALOG. 





Our larg ze bg AT At OGU UE rhe jleasure crafts, pad- 


dling, sai al 
mae ar 1” ings, “etc +w will be sent FREI to any 
one asking for it. 


J.H. Rushton, Inc. 810 Water St. Canton,N.Y. f 


mddles, oars, 




































1 to 4 Cyl. 


Noted for Reliability, Durability, 
Economy and Power. Mechanical or 
Jump Spark Ignition. If you are con- 
templating the purchase of a Marine 
Gasoline Engine, our general reduc- 
tion in prices for 1907 willinterest you. 








| a eat 
imino 


Send for our catalog of Rifle Sights and 
Bow-Facing Rowing Gear 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


Catalog and Prices on application 


The STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO, 
48 Fort Street E., DETROIT, MICH, 
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A Man} is known 





FOR 


VIA? PURITY, 














te CANDY he sends nee 


\Z KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


) QUA LITY & FLAVOR 
Sold atour Stores &. by 
Sales Agents Everywhere. 


Pd THERECAN BE NO MORE WELONE 
/ GIFT FOR OLDand YOUNG 


Ileal Location. Near The 
Cuisine, Exceller it Fe 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 











Shops, ane A Central Park. Fine 
iand Re eason able Pric 


New, metem ani Absolutely Fireproof 





Within one minute's walk es ch Ave mes and s ubway and accessible 
to all surface car lir Tr nt rate sith Bath and up. 

"SI ND Kt IR BOC Ri I 1 

Under the Management of 
HARRY P. STIMPSON Gro. L, SANBORN 




















y 
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IRVING 


26 Gramercy Park (20th St., near 4th Ave. ' 


A new and elegantly appointed fire- 
proof hotel—American plan. The hotel 
faces the only private park in New 
York, a playground for the children 
away from every danger, —:: 

Rates, $35 to $45 per week fev Parlor. 
Bedroom and Bath for two persons, 
including meals and all attendance. 


Write for Booklet 














Commonwealth Hotel 


Cor. Bowdoin St., Opp. State House 
BOSTON, MASS. 














This hotel is new and absolutely fire- 
proof; even the floors are of stone, noth- 
ing wood but the doors 

‘We offer you the following rates: 
Rooms with hot and cold water and free 
public bath $1 and $1. 50aday. Rooms 
with private bath $1.50 and $2 a day 
Will make a weekly rate for rooms with 
hot and cold water of $6 to $8: with 
private bath $9 to $10. Suites of two 
rooms with baths, $14 to $22. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, 


Manager. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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RACINE RUNABOUTS 


Are Built Right, Run Right, Priced Right 


RACINE RUNABOUTS are th 





fitted to the swift, shallow 








netersnslep ge hill country; t vs of the Maine moore 

country, to. the reat pinland f: 1 Ocean that borders the 
Western Hew ere 

RACINE RUNABOUTS ar represent a phase of aquatic 

time that teems wi it chtsmen, repr 1e 

ater motorist V at art ou 

RACINE RUNABOUTS they are splendid]; 

fitte Jesid & spaciou a large, roomy seat a‘t, 

capable of seating » as cozy as your large 


library ‘chair at home. 





RACINE eeeneres are three ur es, 19, 22, and 26 feet in length. The 19-foot will com- 
fortabl 7 1 eople, the 26-footer 18 people f u see, it matters not 
, ec 1 RACINE RUNABOUT can carry them all. Buy one and make 








f the mysterious stock that 
he dawn of 1908, we will feel 


“RACINE, RUNABOUTS \ 


xistence under the ihe ecting 1 
we are sur lass 1 





ier because of the v st the craft their cravings 
fe Mace tn souls Gon ¢ has been motor-bo nisn her r years 
WE = EVERY KIND OF WATER — IMAGINABLE. It matters not where you are, we can 


reach you. rite for our finely illustrated, stically embellish hed 1906 catalogue, enclosing five cents for 
return postage. 


PACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Shops and Shipyards, Box 23, Muskegon, Michigan 


OFFICES AND SHOWRO( MS 






122 W. 34th St., New York 2 Jefferson Ave . Dets roit. 
182 Milk St. Boston 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
38 Dela Ave., Camden. 321 First Ave., S. Seattle. 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 
Winnipeg, Buffalo ; Rochester, Los Angeles, Portland, 
New Orleans Spokane, . Minneapolis, Sault Ste Marie, 
Jacksor.ville, Memphis Nashville St. Louis Mexico City 
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Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for five cents a word for each 


insertion. 








Numbers and initials count as 
words. Cash must accompany order. No ad- 














vertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Display cards exceeding two inches at the rate of $3.75 


per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 


Our purpose is to make these pages a directory of where to shoot and fish, how to get there and where 


to stop. 











DO YO!! HUNT BIG GAME ? 


If so, come to the Sierra Madre Moun‘ains. 

Good all the year round, but a little better 
in the spring, from March to June. 

I will guarantee hunters BEAR, LION, 
WOLF. Also good Jaguar shooting on a 
more extended trip. 

Deer and Wild Tu-key are very numero s. 
Complete and excellent outfits furnished. 
Write for particulars and rates. 

GEO. A. LUNT 


Hunter, ‘Trapper and Guide 











VIRGINIA RESORT. 
I have a desirable§[fplace for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State. The man who buys it will make a 
good investnient. Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal game preserves or shooting boxes. 
\ddress Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 


HOTEL SITE on prettiest lake in the state, on a bluff over- 

looking and running down to the lake, with white sand 
beach; in the edge of a gene | town of northern people, 
where tourist hotel is badly needed. 

Also 36 acres of virgin pine land with good lake-front 
less than a mile from the village. 

Also nice little 5-room cottage with barn and 40 acres of 
land, 12 miles from town, fine lake front. 

Also three village properties—of cottages and lots in nice 
town; three good bearing orange groves, al! with lake fronts 
and good houses. 

All of this property is in good hunting and fishing section 
C. H. Stokes. P. M.. Mohawk, Florida. 

COME TO CAMP RECREATION for good muskallonge 
and black bass fishing. New log camp, beautiful lakes. 














Colonia Pacheco, : Chihuahua, Mexico Send for circular. 
pa) A. G. IRWIN, Dorset, Minnesota. 
LAKE HECTER HOUSE, hunting, fishing, bathing Health 
MEXICO. iest place in Florida. Harvey Bowen, Emporia, Fla. 


SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS—Guide for hunt- 
ers, trappers and tourists. Trapping bears and 


lions a specialty. Address W. F. Stegall, Colonia | 


Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico. 











From March to June 
is the BEST SEASON to hunt 


BEAR 


IN THE 
Sterra Madre Mountains 








Just coming out of his winter quarters, the fur is 
in prime condition. 

Then there is plenty of other BIG GAME to help 
keep you busy. JAGUARS, MOUNTAIN LIONS, 
WOLVES. and WILD HOGS are a tew. 

DEER, FOXES, and WILD TURKEYS are 
plentiful 

You might wish to add to your collection, the 
rare and beautiful Trogon, or Bird of Paradise; or 
the Giant Ivory-Bil! Woodpecker; or Wild Parrots. 

All the above avd many other wild animals are 


found in the SIERRA MADRES 





COMPETENT GUIDES 


Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & 
Pacific R. R. The Direct Line 


W. T. O’DONNELL, 
General Passenger Agent, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA. 

Do you want to shoot deer, turkey, quail, snipe or a 
big alligator this winter—catch black bass weighing 
ten pounds and over, or pick oranges off the trees? 
If you do, better write at once for booklet telling 
about The Jolly Palms. Rooms are limited. C. H. 
STOKES. Mohawk. Lake Co.. Florida. 

THE HUNTER’S HOME 
Fine red-head, brant and goose shooting. Guides, batteries 
and blinds. Comfortable house, smoking room detached. 
Northern cooking. Apply W. H. Doxel, Prop., Ocracoke, 





SELECT ROD AND GUN CLUB, having cottage and lake 

preserve in mountains within 150 miles of New York, will 
admit to membership a few congenial and genuine sports- 
men. Address Secretary, Freup anp STREAM. 


PORT EATON’S LODGE 

Do you need rest? Are you run down? If this is the case 
Port Eaton is the place for you. Port Eaton is surrounded 
by the clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand 
boating, fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have 
Our own clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. 
Only a limited number accommodated. Port Eaton wil! 
make a new man or woman out of you! Refer by permission 
to Fretp anp Stream. For particulars address FE. Gar- 
ritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I. 


Newfoundland 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 








A Country of 
Fish and Game 











Ideal Canoe Trips 





The country traversed bv the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s svstem is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game 

All along the route of the Railway are*streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon application to 
. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger*Agent, 


eid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 
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To Sunny, Old World 


HAVANA 


12-day round trip on i 
BEE LINE’S 
New S.S. Brunswick 


$60 


including all expenses 
while on the boat. 


Lowest Rates Ever Made 


2 bays in Havana, Return 
Good for Six Months 


Optional trip to 


JACKSONVILLE 
$7.00 


Finest Cooking 


Broad Promenade 
Decks 



























Same En Suite with 
Baths 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FROM 


New York 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
$37 


Includes Meals and Stateroom Berth. 
Proportionally low rates to all Florida 


points. 
SAILINGS: 
Fortnightly. 


Full information and tickets from 


Geo. F. Tilton, General Pass. Agt. 


BRUNSWICK STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Bee Line) 


32 T, Broadway, New York City 
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NE perfect Cocktail isa CLUB. Made 
of finest liquors, measure-mixed afterar 
exact formula; aged to delicious mellowness. 

Just strain through cracked ice and serve. 
Seven kinds. Atall good grocers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


Sole Proprietor 
New York 





Hartford London 





A Summer Cruise 
in Winter 


From New York to Porto Rico 
direct, then completely around 
the island—stopping for a day 
or two atinteresting places is 
the itinerary of the most de- 
lightful cruise conceivable 
The most gorgeously appointed 
steamers— giving hotel accommoda- 
tions for the entire trip. 


Around 


Porto Rico 


in one of these steamers gives you a 
three weeks’ pleasure trip in a summer 
climate where the rare elements of pure 
sea air and tropical breezes blend to a 
delightfully invigorating atmosphere. 

Special tourist rate, $140 which in- 
cludes every expense. All outside state- 
rooms. Steamers sail weekly. Send 
for illustrated booklets. 


The New York and 


Porto Rico Steamship Co., 
12 Broaowar, W. Y., 


er Raymond & Whitcomb Co.—All Principal Cities, 
/ <<! ASE tn 
— ~ 
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METROPOLITAN The Mexican War 


with its many lessons, its personal 
anecdotes and its thrilling chap- 
ters of individual bravery and 
zeal is faithfully portrayed and 


THE Je 








remerammneee | illustrated in 





THE METROPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


(The first chapters commenced in the March 
issue. Order at once if you wish to secure 


the back number.) The April issue will be 
on sale broadcast March 15th. 





The APRIL METROPOLITAN will also contain articles on 


THE NEW CRIMINAL 
By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 
THE KU-KLUX-KLAN—A Southern Woman’s 


Recollections, from the social viewpoint. 


Subscription Price : $1.50 a year; single copies 15 cents. 


FIVE FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 West Twenty-ninth St., - . New York City 
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A Complete Sportsman’s 
Guide 


YOU will want this book. 
You can obtain it FREE 


n T is unquestionably the best, most complete and 
CANOES. DOG TRAINERS GUIDE most authoritative book ever written for sports 


Saaen. eee 
FISH LA : Ms ° b 
WING AND FOWL SHOOTING men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 


AND 1000 OTHER SUBJECTS 


omens sevemonna || Weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 
library in one volume. 












OUTFI RECEIPTS © CLOTHING 
MEDICINE FISHERMEN'S AND 


JUN 
AND SPORTSMEN GUIDE 
SHOTGUN SHOOTERS MANUAL 
CAMPERS MANUAL | WOODCRAFT 
BIG GAME HUNTERS MANUAL 
"S GUIDE 























PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
good. 
‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the ncte and bouk which 
you kindly sent him.” 
E X-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 

**Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.” 

GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 


**Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once, 








¢ ER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped a, 
OFF Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 








m OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 
with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either new or 
B renewal—regular price, $2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 


OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, new or 
renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the regular price, $1.50 each. 

Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be accepted. 








FIELD AnD STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 
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PENOBSCOT CANO wove 
or Power 
There's no other summer sport like canoeing, and no canoe like 

a PENOBSCOT. They are stron’, livht, d ries ¢ pacious, ¢ 

fortable, speedy, safe eae cont propelled. Canvas ered, ceda 

canoes, built by exy erts iny of tl 1 Indians None € 

_ ted materials used. Py npt lelive fi 
canoes and row boats before yor t 


f WwW, 
Carleton Canoe Co., 27 7 cn a St., Old Town, Me. 
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Does it not strike you 
that this is an exception- 


ally desirable medium 
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LEXINGTON HOTEL 


Just off Broadway on 47th Street West 
and Long Acre Square. NEW YORK 





Opened Unsurpassed 
January, 1906 Apartments 
324 Rooms 
Absolutely with Private 
Fireproof Baths 

















High Class and Up-to-Date Hote: 
$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Within Five Minutes Walk of EIGHT THEATRES, 
Send for Souvenir Postal Cards. 
QBO. RR. JONES & SONS. 
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We want to send you the Outer’s Book 
(regular subscription price $1.00 a year) free 
for three months so you can see for yourself 
with what fidelity it pictures the wholesome, interest- 
ing life of America’s great outdoors. 


The Outers Book 


THE ONLY 10% MAGAZINE OF /7:3S KIND 


vividly appeals to the sportsman, nature-lover, and to 
the man or woman + longs for, or has memories 
of genuine, unartificial life in the open. 

Like a full-lunged breath of reviving outdoor air, the 
Outer's Book will come to youin such contrast to the 
monotonous activity of the city thatit will restore, ina 
measure, the quiet and resposethat comes from a long 
night's rest on fragrant balsam boughs in the open. 

The spirit of the forest, of mountain and plain, of 
the glad, exhilarating days of outdoor ee _ 
that's the spirit of the OUTER’S BOO 


But we want you to let the Outer's — nen to 
you for itself. And not only will we send it to you 
free for three months, but on the day we receive 
the coupon, at the bottom of this advertisement 
we will mail you three interesting pictures 
in colors, suitable for framing, also free, 








































“FREE TRIAL COUPON” 


THE OUTERS BOOK, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me the three art pictures FREE. Alsoenter 
my name to The Outer’s Book for one year on condition that 
I shall receive three numbers free, and then be privileged, 
if I do not like the magazine, to cancel the subscription. 
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Ready at last! 
A Book every 
Sportsman will 
want — 





Titnetration from “Camping and Woodcraft’ 


HORACE KEPHART’S 
Book of 


Camping and Woodcraft 


It is with great pleasure that we are now able to announce the publication in book form of 
what was probably the most widely read and popular series of articles which ever appeared in 
a sportsman’s magazine. Since the publication of Mr. Kephart’s articles on Camping and Wood- 
craft in “Field and Stream’’ we have received hundreds of letters from our readers inquiring. 
“When will the book be out?’ 

It is not necessary to tell old readers of “Field and Stream” what a valuable book this Is. 
To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete guide book of wilderness 
equipment and wilderness living yet published, by a man who loves the wild, by a_man with 
oonelarty attention to smallest details, and, best of all, by a man who can write. Verily this 
book is a classic. 


Price (cloth) $1.50 net; prepaid $1.60; (leather) $2.00, prepaid $2.10. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


By adding $1.00 to the price of the book (remitting us $2.50) we will send a cloth- 
bound copy of “Camping and Woodcraft,” prepaid, and “Field and Stream” for one 
year. If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream,” we will extend your 
subscription one year from the date on which it expires. Regular price of the book and 
“Field and Stream” is $3.10. Or, if you want the leather-bound edition, send us $3.00. 














Make all orders payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc.. 
35 West 2Ist Street - . NEW YORK 
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What is aGood Lens? 


THE QUALITY OF A LENS IS PRIMARILY DEPENDENT: 


Ist. On the scientific correction of the calculations determining the curvature and thickness of 





its difierer.t elemer.ts. 
Goerz Lenses have been calculated and designed by Emil Von Hoegh, the greatest lens 
specialist in the world, and the inventor of our famous Goerz Double Anastigmat. 





2nd. On the quality of the glass of which it is constructed. 
Goerz Lenses are made of the best glass procurable, manufactured especially for us by the 
celebrated firms of Schott 6, Genossen in Jena, and Mantois in Paris. 

3rd. On the accurate production by industrial means of lens elements and lens combinations in 
mathematical conformity to the calculated formulae, and on the perfection of the polish im- 
parted to the lens surfaces. 
Goerz Lenses are tested in the most painstaking manner, with instruments capable of detect- 
ing errors of less than one three-millioxti: of an inch. The polish of each segment is as per- 
fect as can be obtained by highly-skilled workmen served by the finest modern machinery. 

4th. On the absolute centering of the elements of each combination on the one hand, and of 
the two combinations forming the complete lens on the other. 
Goerz Lenses are centered according to the most approved methods and by the most expert 
craftsmen that money can procure. 





5th. On the accurate spacing between combinations. 
Goerz Lenses have the distance between combinations experimentally determined for each in- 
dividual lens. 








6th. On the perfect rigidity and solidity of the mounting. 







Goerz Manufacture and Designs guarantee these qualities. 
Goerz Lenses are Standard in every respect. Once tried they are never discarded. 


We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t be bashful aboutit. Just send us your 
name and address, or write for our lens catalogue. It gives all particulars about Goerz Lenses. 


C. P. GODERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


52 Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, CHICAGO. 
Pacific Coast Agents, Messrs. Tellgmann & Torka, San Francisco, Cal. 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG VIENNA 
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THE GABLER PIANOS 


ADAPTED TO CRAFTSMAN SURROUNDINGS 





OMES where Craftsman Furnishings prevail are now 
offered a really high-grade make of piano in a case 
adapted to this style which is growing so rapidly in favor with think- 
ing people. @ This case is a direct copy of an old book-case and writing-de.k made by 
the Jesuits and carried by them in 1790 from Monterey, Mexico, to Southern California. 
@ The piano is one of our very best make and is an instrument to meet every demand of 
the most exacting artist and critic in point of tone quality, action, and every musical detail. 






The hinges and pedals are made of solid hammered copper and of solid hammered brass. 
We furnish this style in oak with copper trimmings, and in mahogany with brass 
trimmings. Height, 4 feet, 614 inches; width, 5 feet, 3 inches; depth, 2 feet, 3 inches. 


We will be pleased to give fuller details and information regarding these pianos in either 
oak or mahogany on request, mentioning FIELD AND STREAM. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


465 WHITLOCK AVE.,  Boroug Bronx, NEW YORK CITY 


- 
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to Front Wheel. 





Fierible Driving Shaft attaches 
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ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


AT ALL SPEEDS 





1S quite as necessary on your Atiomo- 
bile as a watch is in your pocket 
Furthermore, it must be absolutely depend- 
able under all conditions of heat, cold or posi- 
tion. Otherwise, a speed indicator is not worth 


A N accurate speed and distance indicator 


any shock that your car will stand with- 
out the slightest injury and _ without 
affecting its accuracy in the slightest 
degree. 

That's why we can sell the Auto-Meter 
ona 





‘THE AUTO-METER 








the space it occupies. 

Isn't that so? 

You can alweys depend on the Warner Auto-Meter, 
whether you go slow or fast, whether the road is rough 
or smooth, hilly or flat. 

It’s the only indicator which is always absolutely in- 
fallible at speeds under ten miles per hour. 

It’s the only indicator which gives correct readings 
in any position, no matter what the angle of your car 

It’s the only indicator you can read with certainty 
because the dial changes with the speed alone, and is 
uninfluenced by the jar of the car 

The Warner Auto-Meter has all these exclusive good 
points——because it is the on/yv speed indicator which is 
actuated by the same fixed, unchangeable Magnetism 
which makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable and depend- 
able FOREVER under all conditions 


No one else can successfully use magnetism to deter- 


mine the speed of an automobile, though it’s the only positive 
and sure way, because there is only just one way that magnetism 


can suc 
that wa 

The WARNER AUTO-METER will last a lifetime. 
sensitiv 


cessfully be used for this purpose and we have patented 
y. , 
It’s as 


e as a compass and as solid as a rock. It will withstand 


More Liberal 
GUARANTEE 
than any other manu- 
facturer dares to make 

We will gladly tell you more about 
this wonderful instrument if you will 


write us, and at the same time will send 
you something every motorist will prize. 


THE WARNER 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
466 Roosevelt Street 
Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first- 
class dealers and at most Garages.) 
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With superhuman energy the ice cutters up-turn the block of ice containing Cy, who still 


clings 


to the fish, a seven-foot pike. 


If you don't believe this story, yust write to Cy. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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F RD THE CAR THAT MADE ! 7 
THE FAME OF “SIXES” g 


The “Reason Why” of Six Cylinders 


THE REAL BASIS OF SIX-CYLINDER fae Ger tee mong engineers and buyers is 








to be found in something more log - al than that people like eg = up more worry 
for themselves. Yet that is the burden of all ae nents against ‘‘the year ahead”’ 
type by those who have only ‘‘fours’’ to sell—and they are to be pitied rather than 
censured. 

EVERY DESIGNER IN THE WORLD would prefer to build ‘‘one lungers” if his own 
convenience alone was to be considered. They did build them until the public got 


wise and—then educated the designer by demanding better. Next to a single, of 
course, the double presents the fewest engineering problems—and the ‘‘four’? comes 
next. 


THERE iS ONLY ONE REASON IN THE WORLD why a designer like Mr. Ford has 
adopted the six-cylinder type. It was because, in his search for the nearest approach 
to perfection in an ex] losion e ngine—in his aim to produce a noiseless, vibrationless 
motor and one that w ae 1 furnish ample power at slow as well as at high speeds; one 
that would almost, if not entirely, eliminate the gear-changing nuisance; and a motor 
that would live as long as such a machine should live—he found, as all other engineers 
who have gone as far have found, that only in the even torque of the six could these 
qualities be obtained. 


MORE PROBLEMS FOR THE DESIGNER—but once these were solved the troubles of 
the owner are in inverse ratio to the number of cylinders. Idiotic arguments about 
*‘more cylinders the more trouble’’ impress no one—what cylinder or valve or ignition 
troubles does one have ina well designed motor nowadays. Persons who advance such 
arguments must be as far behind in their general knowledge of the science as they 
are in recognizing the inestimable superiority of the six-cylinder car. 


WE MAKE SIXES AS WE MAKE OTHER CARS—in larger quantities and more accur- 
ately machined—so as to eliminate the guess factor in assembling and testing—and so we 
need a larger market than the others. FORD PRICES create the 


Ford demand; the answer is—if you want one for early spring touring, $2 800 
order now or you may be disappointed. Others have been. ? 


“A DEMONSTRATION IS A REVELATION” 


Send for folder “‘The Six on the Road,’”’ by Joseph E. G. Ryan. 








FORD MOTOR COMPARY, [AcToRY, perrorr, micu. 
5 Member American Motor Car Mfrs. Assn., N. Y. 
BRANCHES: 147-140-153- 163 Columbus Ave., Boston; 1721-1723 Broadway, New York; 727 Main St., Buffalo; 


Broad and Buttonwood Sts , Philadeiphia; 1444 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 1913 S.E. Euclid Ave., Cleveland; 318- 
320 E. 11th St., Kansas City. Canadian Trade Supplied by Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Persiste:.i Cc.nand by motorists everywhere, especi- 
ally among Cadillac enthusiasts, for a thoroughly high- 
grade, medium-powered, four-cylinder automobile, at a price 
somewhat lower than the large touring cars, has led to the 
production of our new Cadillac Model G. 

Thus early in the season this racy new type has been universally ac- 
cepted as a notable example of advanced automobile engineering. 
The motor, conservatively rated at 20 horse power, is finished in its 

vital parts to guages that insure mechanical accuracy to the thousandth 
of an inch. It is equipped with our automatic ring type governor, which 
when set by the leverat the steering wheei for a certain speed will practically 
maintain that speed under all road conditions, up hill or down. A new type 
of muffler is used, giving a silent exhaust, at the same time almost entirely 


eliminating back pressure. 


Direct shaft drive; transmission of a selective type sliding gear, with gears of a new design 
Direct drive on high speed with no 


that facilitates meshing without crashing and grinding 
gears in mesh. Wheel base, 100 inches; stylish body design. 
At every stage of designing and finishing, Model G has received all the care and thought 
that could possibly be given a car costing twice as much. Like the other Cadillac 
Models, it is the car for the critical motorist who wants to know why before he buys. 


Let your dealer show you by giving you a demonstration. 
Model G—20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000. (Described in Catalog 6 U 
Mode! H—30 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500. (Described in Catalog H U 
Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger car; $950. (Described in Catalog M U 
(Described in Catalog M U 


Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; $800. 
All prices F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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Razac In The Morning While 
Your Wife Puts Up Her Hair 


HE Razac is the new ready razor, 

nothing to it but shave—anybody 

can use it, nothing to learn, no care 
of the blades necessary, no stropping, no 
honing. 

The Razac solves the problem for the 
man who has never been able to shave 
himself, the man who has tried other 
razors without the happiest results. 

If you are now using any one of the 
old model safeties you’ll want the Razac 
as soon as you try it, no matter how well 
satisfied you think you are now. 

It has taken five years of scientific 
investigation and experiment to perfect 
the Razac; it is the finest safety razor 
ever put on the market, the most costly 
to make, the simplest in construction, 
the easiest to use. Every surgeon knows 
Tagliabue, maker of the finest surgical 
instruments in the United States—it is 
in his establishment and by his workmen 
the Razac is produced. 


If you haven’t the faith or the enter- 
prise to try one and try it now, some 
one ought to get it and give it to you, 
but don’t let them ‘‘ hand you alemon”’ 
in the shape of any of the old model 
safeties. [he Razac is in a class by 
itself. 

The Razac outfit complete, ready for 
instant use, packed in handsome, genu- 
ine leather case, price $3.50. Use the 
Razac for thirty days and if for any 
reason you are willing to part with it 
send it back and we will promptly refund 
your money, without argument or 
question. No strings to this offer and 
we pay express charges both ways. We 
authorize all dealers to make the same 
offer. If yours doesn’t, send to us. 

Whatever you do send your name on 
a postal card for our two books—RAZAC 
Use and Razac REASON. They explain 
and illustrate everything you’d like to 
know about shaving. 


HAPGOODS SALES CO., Suite 125, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 








Please say you saw 


it 


in Field and Stream 
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INGERS LL Wi CHES AND IT 


MEANS GOOD 
® © © © @© & 


: 2 E WATCHES 


-EVERY TIME 
When you say “Ingersoll,” see that you gefan Ingersoll. It will 
mean more than getting what you ask for. It will mean getting 
your money's wor. rth The fact that over 10,000 Ingersoll watches 
are now sold every day is oe guarantee but you will find our 
1 signed guarantee in the back of every watch we make. 


Look for ‘‘Ingersoll”’ on the Dial 
All Ingersoll Watches are stem- | Sold by 50,000 dealers or sent 
wind and set; Yankee, $1; Eclipse, | prepaid on receipt of price. Send 
$1.50; Triumph, $1.75; Midget | for circular 
(L adies’ Model), $2; A/idget Art- Ingersoll "Dollar Chain—12 pat- 
istic, $2.50. ternss-Guaranteed, Circular free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL _& BRO., , 9 Jewelers’ Court, New York 
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I‘ this store every requirement for a 




















Camping, Fishing or Hunting Trip can 

be had and all information as to where 

and when togo. We will tell you what 
to take, and what is sometimes as important, 
what not to take. Our representatives have since 
1900 made yearly trips to the woods, fished and 
hunted in practically all the good localities in Maine 
and gathered valuable information which is free to 
the sportsman. 

We sell sportsman’s supplies of real merit at 
prices that are consistently low, and carry the larg- 
est stock in New York. 

Our store is conveniently located on Warren 
Street, just off Broadway, or if you can’t 
call, let us mail you our 164-page book No. 
365. 
See Us at Stand 45 to 50, Madison Square 
Garden, Sportsman Show, March 1st to 9th, 


YORK SPORTING Goons C0, 


o i New 
Al 17 WARREN STI.,.NEW YORK. 


THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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Our patterns and the 
materials cost but a 
trifle. Write us. 


SPEED LAUNCH 
The Brooks System furnishes exact size patterns of every part and illustrated instructions, 
a ae covering each step of the work. No tool expe- 
rience, no previous knowledge, is necessary 


eee il Ie if you build your boat by our patterns. 


SEMI-SPEED LAUNCH 

















The combined output of all the boat factories 


} in the world did not equal the number of boats 
: built by amateurs using the Brooks System last 
season. 


FAMILY LAUNCH Why not employ your leisure time profitably 
by building boats for other people? Many have 
established themselves in the boat building busi- 
ness and constructed 15 to 20 boats from the 
set of patterns. 

We are the originators of the Pattern System 
of boat building. We have continually im- 
<= / proved and perfected our system. We have 
LAUNCH FRAME > . the largest factory of its kind in the world 
. (covers 20 acres of ground and nearly 10 acres 
of floor space). We sell frames with patterns 
to finish for less than it costs others to man- 
ufacture. We offer the largest and most 
complete line of boats of all kinds—for all 
SAILBOAT FRAME purposes. We furnish every part, fasten- 
ing and fitting used in the construction and finish of a boat. Sold complete or in part as you desire. 
Our Big Free Catalog tells how 21,311 inexperienced people built all kinds of boats—canoes 
rowboats, sailboats and launches—by the Brooks System last year. It contains testimonials from 
many of them, and pictures of the boats they have built. Quotes prices on patterns—knock- 
down frames, and complete knock-down boats ready to put together. Don’t 
fail to send for it. Patterns absolutely free with knock-down frames. 
Speed—We can give you 8 miles per hour with a 2 h. p. en- 
ine—164 miles with a 10 h. p.—20 miles with a 15 h. p., and 
28 miles with a 60 h. p. engine—all prowed over :neasured 
courses last year. ; 
Greatly Reduced Prices—Patterns of ali rowboats 
and canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. Launches and sailboats 20 
ft. and under, $4.00 to $5.00. From 21-30 ft, inclusive, 
$5.00 to $10.00. 16 ft. Launch Frame, with patterns to 
finish, $15.00. 22 ft. Speed Launch Frame, with pat- 
terns to finish, $20.00. Prices on other frames in pro- 
portion. Satisfaction guarcnteed or money refunded, 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE PATTERN SYSTEM OF BOAT BUILDING. 
803 SHIP ST. SAGINAW, MICH., U.S. A. 


(FORMERLY OF BAY CITY, MICH) 

















